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LITERATURE. 


The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Edited by Harry Buxton Forman. In 2 
vols. (Reeves & Turner.) 


Mr. Forman tells us in his Preface that the 
wide acceptance of his annotated library 
edition of the works of Shelley induced him 
to believe that there was a place for an 
edition of the text without annotation of any 
kind, And so he has here separated from the 
extensive notes and appendices of the library 
edition the text as there printed ; and, adopt- 
ing the same principles of arrangement, he 
has issued the complete works in a cheaper 
and more compendious form for the use of 
that class of readers to whom variorum read- 
ings are not of sufficient interest to com- 
pensate for the distraction of puzzling repeti- 
tions. In addition to every poem or fragment 
of verse which has yet been published under 
Shelley’s name, the present edition contains 
a few dozen lines not hitherto included in the 
poet’s works ; but, as these last are not of 
much moment, we do not propose to discuss 
or quote them. In the first of the two 
volumes Mr. Forman has printed Shelley’s 
mature poetic issues in chronological order, 
and has followed up these works with the 
principal posthumous poems published con- 
temporaneously with that series. The arrange- 
ment seems to us, on the whole, an excellent 
one, though we doubt if the same plan would 
apply with equal appropriateness to Keats, of 
whose works Mr. Forman announces a com- 
panion edition. It is hardly necessary to say 
that the work involved is in this case done 
most thoroughly, with immense labour, and 
with both sympathy and sagacity. A more 
interesting enquiry than that which concerns 
itself with bibliographical details is suggested 
by the temper of Mr. Forman’s Preface to 
this edition of Shelley and the temper of the 
criticism first published on that poet. The 
Shelley literature that has accumulated in 
recent years is almost portentous in amount. 
Since Hogg’s Life and Trelawny’s Records 
in 1858, Peacock’s articles in Fraser’s in 
1860, Mr. Garnett’s Relics in 1862, there 
have been Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s edition of the 
works, the late D. McCarthy’s Early Life, 
Mr. Barnett Smith’s Critical Biography, 
Mr. J. A. Symonds’s contribution ‘to the 
series of “English Men of Letters,’’ Miss 
Blind’s essay in the Westminster Review, and 
Mr. Todhunter’s monograph. ‘The tone of 
recent Shelley criticism has been laudatory to 
the verge, and perhaps beyond the verge, of 
idolatry, but earlier criticism was curiously, 
amusingly, and instructively hostile, 





When, at eighteen years of age, Shelley 
made his first appearance in print as a poet 
by publishing, together with his sister 
Elizabeth, a volume of sixty-four pages en- 
titled Original Poetry by Victor and Cazire, 
his first critic was the Poetical Register 
(1810-11), which said: “‘ There is no original 
poetry in this volume; there is nothing but 
downright scribble.” It was not until seven 
years later that Shelley received from the 
critical press any individual attention, and 
then it was of the nature of continuous 
covert attack ; for, just as it had happened to 
Wordsworth eighteen years earlier to be con- 
stantly alluded to, but not named, in abusive 
articles on Southey in the Edinburgh Review, 
so now it occurred to Shelley to be for a time 
the subject of unfavourable anonymous men- 
tion in articles published on Leigh Hunt 
in the Quarterly Review. The earliest of 
such notices appears in a review of Foliage 
(Quarterly, January 1818), in which Shelley’s 
university career is spoken of as “ disgraceful 
and flagitious,” his poetry as “‘ the production 


of a man of some ability,” and his “liberal | 1 


and comprehensive morality” as the “ decency 
that rails at marriage and the honour that 
pollutes it.” But the critics of the time soon 
came to a conclusion as to whether it was 
right to lend notoriety to Shelley’s work by 
any critical comments; and (personal assaults 
apart) perhaps the first noticeable opinion 
published with respect to him was the as- 
tounding one (Shelley’s occasional metrical 
imitations of “ Thalaba’’ notwithstanding) that 
he was “ an unsparing imitator” of the Lake 
Poets, to whom it was said to be matter 
of perpetual sorrow to see their philosophy 
degraded by a miserable Pantheist who had 
just sense enough to abuse its terms, but 
neither heart nor principle to comprehend 
its import. By one reviewer Shelley’s claims 
as a philosopher were summarised in one suc- 
cinct passage which is so little known, and 
so amusingly at variance with the sort of 
thing written nowadays by Mr. Buxton 
Forman and the latest school of Shelley 
critics, that we cannot forbear to quote it, if 
only for its disciplinary value as at once an 
awful and a ludicrous warning :— 


‘*Let him not be offended at our freedom, but 
he is really too young, too ignorant, too inex- 
perienced, and too vicious to undertake the task 
of reforming any world but the little world 
within his own breast.” 


In that article on Shelley in the Edinburgh 
Review which Mr. Forman here quotes with 
approval, and connects with the name of 
Prof. T. S. Baynes, the following passage 


occurs :— 


‘* He had an intellect of the rarest delicacy and 
analytical strength, that intuitively perceived 
the most remote analogies, and discriminated 
with spontaneous precision the finest shades of 
sensibility, the subtilest differences of perception 
and emotion. . . . Every nerve in his slight but 
vigorous frame seemed to vibrate in unison with 
the deeper life of nature in the world around 
him, and, like the wandering harp, he was 
swept to music by every breath of material 
beauty, every gust of poetic emotion.” 


This was the approved tone of Shelley 
eriticism when the words were written in the 
year of grace 1871; and it is stjll the tone 
adopted with varying inflections by Mr. 





Symonds, Mr. Rossetti, Mr. Garnett, Miss 
Blind, and, of course, by Mr. Forman. We 
are far from saying that it is not vastly nearer 
the note of truth than was the tone of con- 
temporary criticism in Shelley’s case, but it is 
instructive to set over against such a passage 
as the one quoted from Prof. Baynes the 
following from the Quarterly Review of 
1819. After remarking that, though Shelley 
has not all that is odious and contemptible in 
Hunt, that though he has not exhibited the 
bustling vulgarity, the ludicrous affectation, 
the factious flippancy, or the selfish heartless- 
ness of that person, and after saying that, 
nevertheless, from early childhood he has 
carried about him a soured and discontented 
spirit, unteachable in boyhood, unamiable in 
youth, querulous and unmanly in manhood, 
singularly unhappy in all three—the reviewer 
concludes by affirming that ‘ Rosalind and 
Helen,” compared with the “dulness and 
pruriency ” of “ Laon and Cythna,” is 

‘*less interesting, less vigorous and chaste in 
language, less harmonious in versification, and 
ess pure in thought; more rambling and 
diffuse, more palpably and consciously sophis- 
tical, more offensive and yulgar, more un- 
intelligible.” 

And “So,” reflects the sapient critic, “ it 
must ever be in the downward course of 
infidelity and immorality.” But even at this 
time Shelley was not without ardent up- 
holders, who, though not, perhaps, quite such 
reverential observers of the poet’s commas and 
notes of exclamation as Mr. Forman is, were 
yet occupied with the defence of his character 
as a poet, philosopher, and man. Blackwood's 
Magazine in 1819 finds Shelley a “scholar, 
a gentleman, and a poet;” but a change 
comes over the spirit of this dream, and in 
1820 it goes the length of ‘‘despising Mr. 
Shelley’s understanding,” and affirming that 
his “private life has been a disgrace to 
humanity and his poetry a blot on the litera- 
ture.’ One mitigating circumstance the 
writer is, however, still merciful enough to 
remember, and this is that “it is mentioned 
in credible quarters that Mr. Shelley’s reason 
has become unsettled.”” The key to this 
altered attitude lies in the fact that the 
Northern critic had at length realised that 
Shelley had gone over to Cockaigne and 
become a mouthpiece of the presumptuous 
triumvirate of Pisa. 

The greater part of the useful Preface with 

which Mr. Forman introduces his compilation 
is occupied with the discussion of the texts 
of Shelley with a view to purging them of 
corruption. How exact and laborious a biblio- 
grapher the editor can be may best be realised 
by quoting a single passage :— 
‘‘Throughout his works 0 and Oh are used 
interchangeably without any apparent rule; 
and, more than this, they are sometimes followed 
by a comma, sometimes by no stop at all, some- 
time by a note of exclamation. ‘lo me it seems 
most objectionable to interfere with this irregu- 
larity. Whatever Shelley’s view on this small 
but important word may have been, I do not 
presume to think he unerringly carried out 
that view in writing; but O is so constantly 
used within a line or two of Oh that I cannot 
think he would have left us so many of these 
divergences of practice had they been wholly 
unintentional.” 


“?Tis much,” as Christopher Sly might hava 
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said—unless he had preferred to say Oh! In 
pursuance of his rigid editorial principles, 
Mr. Forman never permits himself (in his 
library edition) to make so much as the 
minutest variation without affixing a note 
indicative of his daring emendation. Here he 
is as conscientiously exact as where, in editing 
Keats’s letters to Fanny Brawne, he refused 
to correct the poet’s bad spelling of the word 
yacht—seriously asserting that such a liberty 
would be an unwarrantable attempt to make 
Keats write what he did not actually pen. 
In view of such laudable observance of minor 
detail, we can only indulge the amusing 
notion how aghast at such literal precision 
must be the wraith of the critic who wrote 
as follows in 1820, a propos of that idol of 
= — Shelley critics, “ Prometheus Un- 
ound ” :— 


‘*He follows his own rhymes, and shapes his 
subject to the close of his measure. ... On 
these principles a hundred or a hundred thousand 
verses might be made without taking the pen 
off the paper. . . . The subject is indifferent to 
the poet, let it be the ‘ Golden Age,’ or ‘ Mother 
Goose,’ or ‘ Waterloo,’ or the ‘Wit of the 
Watch-house,’ ‘Tom Thumb,’ or ‘Thistle- 
wood.’ ” 

The only value of the contrast we have 
furnished of the early with the current 
criticism of Shelley lies in the enquiry it 
raises into the forces which have operated at 
an interval of no more than fifty years to 
produce such opposite results. Looking at 
the earliest Shelley criticism, we perceive that 
the relations of the ‘“‘ Cockney” school and 
their first critics have an interest (for all who 
care to go below the surface) exactly similar 
in kind to that which attaches to the 
relations of the “Lake” school and their 
first critics. It was hard for the writers of 
1800 to judge of the Lyrical Ballads apart 
from the standards of taste which grew out 
of a love of “ the pointed and fine propriety” 
of the school of Pope; and in like manner it 
was hard for the writers of 1820 to escape 
from the influence of Wordsworth’s plea for 
the diction of real life when called upon to 
judge of an order of poetry as unduly elabor- 
ated as was that out of which they had 
formulated their primary canons of judgment. 
The only serious critical impeachment urged 
against the “Cockney” poets was that, in 
their desire to employ a diction that should 
be super-poetic, they affected language so far 
removed from that of every-day life as to de- 
generate sometimes into downright gibberish. 
And there was justice in the accusation. The 
three early works of the three foremost poets 
of the school, “ Rimini,” “ Endymion,” and 
“ The Revolt of Islam,” are disfigured by much 
artificiality, the clear outcome of an inordinate 
anxiety to avoid the commonplace. In order 
to grasp the whole theory of the school, we 
have only to reflect upon all that is involved 
in Keats’s rather audacious counsel given to 
Shelley to put aside a little of his mag- 
nanimity and load every rift of his poetry 
with ore. Here lies, we think, the key to the 
strength as well as weakness of the poets in 
question, and the key, also, to the adverse 
tone of critics who were nurtured first on the 
poetry of Pope and afterwards on that of 
Wordsworth. As a further explanation of 
the seyerity of contemporary criticism in the 





cases of Hunt, Shelley, and Keats, it may 
possibly be permitted to an admirer of the 
“triumvirate of writers ” to say that their early 
writings too frequently exhibited not a little 
mawkish and unmanly sentiment. Neither in 
their stronger nor softer moods were they 
always sufficiently robust; and effeminacy was 
not a weakness to which their age could 
afford to be tender. So much for the adverse 
tone of the early critics. Of the worshipful 
tone of contemporary writers, what is there 
to say on the score of poetic technique but 
the obvious truth that the artificialities of 
diction with which Shelley, in common with 
Hunt and Keats, was first charged have 
become part and parcel of much of the poetic 
language of the day—poetic language perhaps 
as unlike that of real life as was the language 
which Wordsworth set himself to sweep away ? 
This fact accounts at least for the charitable 
attitude adopted towards excesses of style by 
chaste writers like Mr. Symonds, by impartial 
critics like Mr. W. M. Rossetti and Mr. R. 
Garnett; and it also accounts for the circum- 
stance that Mr. Forman can busy himself 
throughout thirty pages of a Preface full of 
the evidences of erudition with endeavours to 
restore the punctuation and orthography of 
Shelley’s text to the exact condition in which 
the poet left them. T. Hatt Carne. 








The Peak in Darien, With some other En- 
quiries touching Concerns of the Soul and 
the Body. By Frances Power Cobbe. 
(Williams & Norgate.) 


THE paper which furnishes a title to Miss 
Cobbe’s new volume is not, as some prosaic 
readers might suppose, the narrative of a 
mountain ascent. It is an attempt to gather 
something definite out of the utterances of 
those who, having almost crossed the sea of life, 
have stood in view of “ the horizonless Pacific 
of eternity,” and have seen, or seemed to see, 
the sailors on that deep. The authoress can- 
not be classed among the simply credulous or 
the lovers of the marvellous. Neither ghost 
stories nor spiritualism possess for her any 
attractions ; but she cannot divest herself of 
the belief that to some it is vouchsafed to lift 
the veil that hangs between the scenes of 
earthly and unearthly life, and catch a mo- 
mentary glimpse of those who have passed 
from the one into the other. The instances 
which she records are interesting, and might 
be largely multiplied ; indeed, there seems no 
reason why they should not include such a 
case as that of the martyr Stephen and the 
many similar to it which may be found in 
the Lives of the Saints. It is, of course, no 
explanation of the mystery to say that it 
is ecstasy, unless we can clearly define all 
that is meant by that term. Etymologi- 
eally, indeed, it covers that condition of being 
“in the body,” and yet “out of the 
body,’’ which has been experienced at other 
times than the hour of death ; and we do not 
see why we should limit it, as Miss Cobbe 
seems to desire, to that one particular time. 
The matter, however, is one which deserves 
the attention of psychologists, from whom we 
hope it may receive the same reverent treat- 
ment which Miss Cobbe has given it. 

New gzound is broken by the authoress in 
her essay qn “ The Fitness of Women for the 


Ministry of Religion.” The term ministry 
is not to be understood in its larger sense 
(for as visitors of the sick and suffering women 
have long ago proved themselves fitter than 
men), but in the more limited and question- 
able sense of public teachers. Miss Cobbe is 
fully aware of the opposition, reasonable and 
unreasonable, which such a suggestion as hers 
is likely to excite. She admits that women 
labour under several disadvantages—some- 
times amounting to disabilities, Few female 
voices are strong enough to be heard in a 
large assembly, and 


‘“nothing would be more pitiable and ridiculous 
than for one of these ladies [of deficient vocal 
power], whatever might be her mental gifts, to 
mount a pulpit and, with feeble voice, rising 
only to crack in an occasional screech, to attempt 
to pour forth exhortations which three-fourths 
of her audience could not hear, and under which 
the remainder would writhe in an auditorial 
purgatory.” 


And, if the average female voice is unequal 
to pulpit exertion, is not the average female 
mind unfit to deal with pulpit topics? Miss 
Cobbe admits that it may be, and that 


‘a special peril lies in the ill-omened circum- 
stance that the greater the folly of the woman, 
so much greater, alas! is generally to be found 
her propensity to preach in private, and, there- 
fore, it may presumably be dreaded, her pro- 
clivity to extend to a larger sphere the benefit 
of her exhortations.” 

But, on the other hand, there are certainly 
plenty of men already in the ranks of the 
ministry, and freely admitted thereto, who 
share in one or both of the above impedi- 
ments ; and, if a Liddon be rare in the ranks 
of the clergy, a Dinah, we may believe, may 
now and again be found outside the regions of 
fiction. The pulpit teaching of the present 
day is, we must allow, lacking not only in 
eloquence, but also in practical application ; 
and Miss Cobbe assures us that, as the con- 
crete and personal will probably always possess 
keener interest for the majority of women than 
the abstract, the vague, and the universal, 
the sermons of female preachers will be very 
much more to the point than many which 
the ordinary male theologian, if such he may 
be termed, contentedly reads to his listless 
congregation. But, be that as it may, is not 
there good reason to believe that a woman’s 
heart would best conceive and a woman’s lips 
best utter those thoughts of divine love which 
are the special characteristic of Christianity ? 
Are men, and especially men who have 
renounced those ties of natural affection 
through which the Author of Nature has 
caused the human heart to grow tender, likely 
to be the fittest exponents of a tenderness and 
a sympathy which even a father rarely feels ? 
It need scarcely be said that Miss Cobbe 
pleads the cause of her sex ably and per- 
suasively. That we should listen to her as 
a preacher with the same pleasure as we have 
heard her as an advocate may be conceded ; 
but yet we may doubt “ the fitness of women 
for the ministry of religion.” They would, 
we cannot help thinking, largely augment the 
ranks of the purely emotional preachers ; they 
would be narrow and sectarian in their teach- 
ing, and, so far as we can judge, would enjoy 
rather than avoid the pleasant excitement of 





| controversy, However, in spite of Mrs, 
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Booth’s success, we do not anticipate an 
immediate demand for priestesses, though we 
should be glad to know that the deaconesses 
employed as ministering angels were more 
numerous. 

“‘ Sacrificial Medicine” is an interesting 
and amusing paper upon the therapeutics 
of past days, in which it was thought that, 
if patients would only pay enough or suffer 
enough, a cure was a certainty. It appears 
to us that the fallacy is by no means ex- 
ploded; and that there are at any rate plenty 
of patients, both rich and poor, who hold the 
very same opinion in these days, and to whom 
a simple prescription like “wash and be 
clean”’ gives as much offence as it did to the 
Syrian captain. ‘‘Zoophily” is a warm 
defence of the rights of animals, which vivi- 
sectionists ignore; and in “‘ Magnanimous 
Atheism,” the first and longest essay in the 
volume, we have a vigorous protest against 
the assumptions of the school of Agnosticism 
and the tone in which they are put forward. 

From the first to the last page this book 
is full of interest, and pervaded by an earnest- 
ness of purpose which modern literature seldom 
exhibits. Cuartes J. Robinson. 








Memoir of Alexander Seton, Earl of Dun- 
fermline, President of the Court of Session, 
and Chancellor of Scotland. With an 
Appendix containing a List of the Various 
Presidents of the Court and Genealogical 
Tables of the Legal Families of Erskine, 
Hope, Dalrymple, and Dundas. By George 
Seton. (Blackwood.) 


Tue biography of a man much mixed up 
with the political history of his time is always 
apt to be difficult and unsatisfactory, because, 
unless the subject of it is really the centre of 
the events in which he is concerned, it may 
involve an amount of contemporary history 
which is necessary for explanation, but which 
often seems out of proportion to the true 
biographical narrative. The difficulty is, of 
course, much increased when, as in the present 
case, the personal information is compara- 
tively scanty. Mr. Seton seems to have made 
the most of the available material, but much 
of his volume is inevitably taken up by a 
brief narration of affairs the interest of 
which only fully appears when taken in their 
natural relation to current history. In 
his Preface he tells us that the present 
memoir may be regarded as a specimen of a 
projected series of Lives of the Presidents of 
the Court of Session. Such a work might be 
well worth doing, but its interest will chiefly 
depend upon Lives in which the personal and 
legal elements are more conspicuous than they 
are in this volume. 

Alexander Seton was a younger son of 
that George seventh Lord Seton who dis- 
tinguished himself as one of the most faithful 
and chivalrous adherents of Queen Mary. 
Born in 1555, he was the god-child of 
the Queen, from whom he received as 
“ane godbairne gift” the lands of Plus- 
carden, in Moray. His early connexions 
and education were wholly Catholic. When 
a boy he was sent to the Jesuits’ 
College at Rome, where he was trained for 
a priest; and it even seems doubtful whether 
he did pot actually take orders, But on 


his return to Scotland he appears as an 
adherent of the reformed religion; and, 
although at various times accused of a leaning 
to Papistry, it is scarcely possible to trace 
in him any special effect of his early training. 
He appears, from the slight indications we 
have, to have been very much of a lati- 
tudinarian in religious matters, and to have 
effected his change of conviction, such as it 
was, without retaining any particular affection 
for, or acquiring any particular hatred to, the 
Church he had abandoned. He was received 
as an advocate in 1577, accompanied his 
father on an embassy to France, and in 1586, 
shortly after his return, was made an extra- 
ordinary Lord of Session. After that time 
he rose rapidly. He became an ordinary 
Lord of Session with the title of Lord 
Urquhart, was elected President in 1593, was 
created Lord Fyvie a few years afterwards, 
was entrusted with the guardianship of Prince 
Charles; and finally, while in England as one 
of the commissioners for promoting the pro- 
posed union, he was appointed Chancellor in 
the beginning of 1605, and about the same 
time created Earl of Dunfermline. He 
remained Chancellor of Scotland until his 
death in 1622, and during all that period 
was one of the most influential men in the 
kingdom, although he cannot be reckoned as 
a prominent statesmen. He maintained his 
position, in spite of occasional storms, by 
the favour which he had acquired from his 
ability and personal character, but made no 
special mark on the history of his time. 
About his legal career there is almost 
nothing to be said. According to the testi- 
mony of his contemporaries, he was an ac- 
complished lawyer ; but the courts of Scotland 
at that time could scarcely have afforded 
much opportunity for the display of legal 
knowledge, and reports had not yet come 
into existence. His character as a judge 
stood high; and on one notable occasion he 
showed an amount of independence, not very 
common at the time, by resenting the personal 
pleading of the King in a case in which the 
Crown was sued by Robert Bruce, then one of 
the prominent ministers of the Kirk. So far as 
it lay with him to carry out the ecclesiastical 
policy of the King, it seems to have been done 
with moderation. Calderwood says that 


‘howsoever he was popishly disposed in his 
religion, yet he condemned many abuses and 
corruptions in the Kirke of Rome. He was 
a good justiciir, courteous and humane both to 
strangers and to his own country people; but 
noe good friend to the bishops.” 


Spottiswood tells us that he 


‘* exercised his place with great moderation and 
to the contentment of all honest men; he was 
ever inclining to the Roman faith as being 
educated at Rome in his younger years, but 
very observant of good order, and one that 
hated lying and dissimulation, and, above all 
things, studied to maintain peace and quietness.” 


There seems to be no reason to suppose that 
he really was a concealed Romanist ; but it is 
possible enough that he retained a kindly in- 
clination to the Church which he had left, which 
perhaps aided him in maintaining a certain 
impartiality and moderation in dealing with 
the ecclesiastical parties of reformed Scotland. 
The glimpses we get of his private life show 





him to be a man of calm temper and of various 
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and scholarly interests. Of his taste in archi- 
tecture he has left a memorial in the beautiful 
castle which he caused to be built on his 
northern estate of Fyvie, and in the house, 
Pinkie, where he died. 

The Chancellor’s letters, which are not very 
numerous, relate almost entirely to public 
matters. The few that are at all personal 
in their character make us regret that we 
do not see more of his private life. Mr. 
Seton has, however, made good use of every- 
thing that could throw any light on his 
character. The book is very well illustrated ; 
and the frontispiece, after a portrait at Yester 
by Zuccaro, gives us the impression of a 
refined, far-seeing, even-tempered man. 

ALExR. Gipson. 








Tibetan Tales. Translated from the Tibetan 
by F. Anton von Schiefner. Done into 
English from the German, with Introduc- 
tion, by W. R. S. Ralston, (Triibner.) 


More than half of the Introduction to the 
present work is devoted to an account of the 
rise of Tibetan philology, and the labours of 
KG6rési, Schiefner, and others, the names of 
whom are not by any means “ legion,” who 
have toiled in this neglected and somewhat 
arid field of Oriental scholarship. In the 
latter part of the Introduction, Mr. Ralston, 
whose name is so familiar to all lovers of 
Russian folk-lore, has supplied some interest- 
ing Western analogues and parallels, drawn, 
for the most part, from Sclavonic sources, to 
the Eastern folk-tales, culled from the Kah- 
gyur, one of the divisions of the Tibetan 
sacred books. 

There is no doubt or uncertainty as to the 
Aryan character of these Tibetan Tales. 
They are, as the translator well remarks, all 
of Indian origin; and, he might also haj=s 
added, they belong undoubtedly to Buddhistic 
literature. Here we meet with some familiar 
acquaintances, such as the Vessantara, Kusa, 
Tittira, Tinduka, and Mahosadha jdtakas 
(pp. 25, 257, 302, 342, 348), the well-known 
stories of Jivaka (p. 75) and Kisagotami 
(p. 216), together with others that occur 
in the Pajicatantra and Kathé-sarit-sdgara. 
In these selections from the Tibetan writings 
we come across the originals of some of 
our Western stories, as ‘‘ The Wolf and the 
Sheep” (p. 314), “*The Ungrateful Lion” 
(p. 311), and “ The Ass asa Singer” (p. 323), 
and others in which the moral is the same as 
that conveyed by corresponding European 
fables. 

By the help of Benfey, Hardy, Tawney, and 
Rhys Davids, the English translator has been 
enabled to refer the reader to various Bud- 
dhist sources where the originals of his tales, 
in Sanskrit or in Pali, are to be found. He 
has, however, overlooked one or two contained 
in Dr. Davids’ translation of the Jataka-book. 
Thus the story of “The Guilty Dogs” 
(p. 342) corresponds to the Kukkura-jdtaka 
(No. 22). The Kah-gyur curiously enough 
mentions the names of the two naughty dogs, 
which the Pali omits. The tale of “ The 
Peacock as Bridegroom” is plainly “ The 
Dancing Peacock ’’ in the Wacca-idtaka (No. 
32), but the Tibetan version is very bald, and 
leaves out the point that constitutes the real 
fun and moral of the story. 
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There are other jdtaka stories among these 
Tibetan Tales that Mr. Ralston has failed to 
notice; and for this he must be held blame- 
less, as only those who have a knowledge of 
Pali and some acquaintance with Prof. Faus- 
béll’s excellent edition of the Jataka-book can 
be expected to identify them. The story of 
the hypocritical cat (p. 344), another form 
of the Biliéra-jitaka (No. 128), is found 
in the Paicatantra and Kathd-sarit-sigara 
(ii. 67), and has many Western analogues. 
** The Wise and Foolish Monkey Chiefs” (p. 
352) is a variant of the Kimpakka-jdtaka 
(No. 85). The latter part of “The Five 
Lovers” (p. 300) is identical with the 
Paduma-jitaka (No.261). The beginning is 
a different story tacked on, and is a bungling 
attempt to explain the second, the moral of 
which is that more is to be gained by speak- 
ing the plain truth than by coarse flattery. 
The medley necessitates some curious altera- 
tions in the Tibetan rendering of the second 
story. The first part of “The Punishment of 
Avarice’”’ (p. 286) is the Vedabbha-jétaka 
(No. 48), the original of a similar story in 
Chaucer's “ Pardoner’s Tale.”” Here, again, 
we find the unskilful admixture of two dis- 
tinct jdtakas,<the latter part of the Tibetan 
tale being the well-known story of “ The 
Greedy Jackal.” The moral of both is the 
same, and is intended to show that ‘ cove- 
tousness is the bane of creatures” (see the 
Kathé-sarit-sagara, ii. 50). The original of 
the story of Adirsamukha (p. 29) is the 
Gdmani-canda-jdtaka (No. 257), which shows 
us that the Tibetan names Ananda and 
Dandin represent the Pali Janasandha and 
Canda. 

In one instance (the story of Vessantara) 
Mr. Ralston is inclined to look upon the 
Tibetan variant as the more poetic and 
pathetic of the two renderings. The Pali 
version, we venture to think, would not 
support this favourable verdict; and a com- 
parison of Nos. 19, 44, 46, and 85 with the 
Pali originals would go far to disprove it, and 
show how inferior are the stories in the 
Kah-gyur to those in the books of the Southern 
Buddhists. 

“Incredulity Punished” (p. 350) is probably 
a jdtaka story, which, like many others in 
the volume before us, has suffered much in 
its Tibetan re-cast. It is, in its present form, 
quite non-Buddhistic in giving countenance 
to a belief in dreams, for in the Mahdsupina- 
jataka (No. 77) Buddha is represented as say- 
ing to the King of Kosala,“ Do not be dis- 
turbed on account of dreams” (Supinapaccayd 
te bhayam n’atthi). 

These Buddhist stories are made the vehicle 
of conveying salutary truths and wholesome 
maxims, and there is in many of them a store 
of worldly wisdom. The danger of calling in 
“one conversant with the law” as an arbiter 
is humorously enforced in the story of the 
two otters which quarrelled over a large fish 
they had just caught. The jackal, which in 
Eastern stories seems to be endowed with 
the cunning of the fox, on being called upon 
to decide the contest, takes the middle of 
the fish for himself, and leaves his clients the 
head and tail (p. 332). This fable, Mr. Ralston 
reminds us, “ closely resembles the well-known 
legal eater of the disputed oyster and presenter 
of the oyster-shells to the two claimants who 





had referred their dispute to his decision.” 
The folly and mischievous consequences 
of the blind leading the blind are forcibly 
illustrated by the tale of the monkeys which, 
seeing the reflection of the moon in a well, 
come to the conclusion that “ the lesser light ” 
has fallen into the water and rendered the 
earth moonless ; whereupon they form them- 
selves into a chain to draw the moon out, 
and restore it to the world. But, clinging 
together by a weak branch of an overhanging 
tree, they are precipitated into the water and 
seriously damaged. They are thereby reminded 
that, “ when the foolish have foolish leaders, 
they all go to ruin” (p. 353). The unwisdom 
of attempting the impossible is well brought 
out in the story of the jackal (p. 341), which, 
following the track of an elephant, sees the 
large foot-prints and claims them as its own. 
Setting its foot in one of them, it is tripped 
up and gets a nasty fall. It is a verification 
of an old-said saw that 
‘* He who strives to touch a star 
Oft stumbles at a straw.” 

“Tread upon a worm and it will turn,” we 
are told; and in the volume under notice we 
learn that a dog may, by harsh treatment, be 
made to speak (p. 175). The story, briefly 
told, is this: A certain king named Janaka, 
wishing to test the cleverness of his Ministers, 
gave them each a dog, and bade them 
teach it to talk within a given time. 
Mahaushadha, the king’s favourite, was the 
only one who accomplished the task, which 
he did by the following device :—He fastened 
the animal near his own table, and allowed it 
to see all the dainties that were placed upon 
it, but did not let the dog taste any of them. 
Scantily and badly fed, the poor creature 
became lean, gaunt, and half-dead. When 
the king saw it he marvelled thereat. The 
cunning Minister was ready with his answer. 
“O king,” he said, “ I have given it the same 
kind of food that I ate myself.” This was 
too much for the dog, which instantly ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘O king, that is not true; I am all 
but dead with hunger.” 

The Miracle or Mystery play patronised by 
the Church and the guilds in mediaeval 
times seems to have its counterpart in these 
Tibetan Tales (p. 236). Bimbisira, King of 
Magadha, instituted a festival in honour of 
the converted Négardjas, Girika and Sundara. 
An actor from the South, with a view to 
amuse the assembled multitude and to enrich 
himself, determined to compose for the occasion 
a drama in which Buddha should be extolled 
and glorified. For the purpose of getting 
together the chief facts in the life of Gotama, 
the ambitious actor sought to obtain informa- 
tion from six “‘ brethren” of the Order, who, 
however, refused to help him. Then he 
betook himself to Sthfilananda, the chief of 
the Buddhist sisterhood, who out of the 
Abhinishkramana-sutra supplied him with 
materials for his drama. The actor suc- 
ceeded in entertaining his audience, and made 
a large profit by his performance. He was, 
however, indiscreet enough to introduce the 
six bhikkhus ioto his play and to make 
fun of them. They, however, turned the 
tables upon him by setting up a rival 
theatre and performing a divine drama, 
so that the over-reached actor himself 
thought that it was played by gods, demi- 
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gods, and angels. In order to get rid 


of his rivals, the actor was obliged to sue 
for pardon, and to hand over to the bhikkhus 
all his receipts, If the six “ brethren” really 
did, as they are here represented, receive the 
proceeds of the first performance, they were 
very bad Buddhists; but we suspect that the 
author of the tale, like the Southern actor, 
was desirous of having a little joke at the 
expense of the good brothers of an Order that 
did not, after the death of its founder, and at 
the time this story was composed, scorn 
endowments and State aid. 
R. Mogrgis. 








DR. STRACK’S INTRODUCTION TO THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 

Einleitung in das Alte Testament. Von Lic- 
Dr. H. L. Strack, a.o. Prof. der Theologie 
in Berlin. Extract from Vol. I. of “ Hand- 
buch der theologischen Wissenschaften.” 
(Nordlingen: C, H. Beck.) 


Peruars the day will come when dictionaries 
of the Bible and handbooks to the literary 
criticism of the Scriptures will be relieved of 
some of the ballast which at present almost 
uselessly fills up their pages. Meantime, 
Dr. Strack has made a thankworthy attempt 
to ‘‘ orientate’? the German student of the 
Old Testament by sketching the character- 
istics of the various books and the problems 
which attract the attention of contemporary 
criticism. This at least is the portion of 
the little work before us which will most 
interest the ordinary English student. It 
is not indeed such a limited point of view 
from which Dr. Strack regards his subject ; 
apocrypha and pseudepigrapha, the formation 
of the canon, the history of the text, the 
ancient and modern versions, are all noticed 
by the author, and the bibliographical lists 
which accompany every section are composed 
with almost equal completeness and dis- 
cvimination. 

Dr. Strack is perhaps not the scholar 
whom most students would have chosen for 
the task. Well known as he has been since 
the year 1872 as an indefatigable student 
of the later Hebrew literature, he has not 
yet come before the world as a sym- 
pathetic worker in the still more difficult 
field of literary and historical criticism. How 
gladly would one have seen a handbook to 
the Old Testament by such a trained and 
impartial scholar as Kiehm or Kamphausen ! 
Still, there should be no stint in the friendly 
recognition of Dr. Strack’s work on the part 
of older scholars. That an orthodox theologian 
should admit without reserve that, difficult as 
it may be to propound thoroughly satisfactory 
solutions of the problems of the Pentateuch 
and Isaiah, the traditional solutions are 
absolutely untenable, is a gain not only for 
friends of science, but for lovers of religion. 
There is only a line or two expressing this 
conviction on the part of the author; more 
than this was unnecessary in Germany. Of 
course, everyone who has worked in this field 
will have some objections to make to an 
individual writer’s statement of the actual 
state of critical controversies ; indeed, such a 
statementcould not attain thoroughness within 
the narrow limits assigned. For instance, I see 
no reference to what has more than once been 
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referred to in the Acaprmy, and lately also 
by Friedrich Delitzsch (following Goldziher) 
in Germany—viz., the difficulty of accounting 
for the close parallelisms between the Yahvis- 
tic as well as the Elohistic accounts of the 
early fortunes of man, on the one hand, and 
the Babylonian, on the other, on any of the 
current critical hypotheses ; nor to the diffi- 
culties felt by several Egyptologists in accept- 
ing the comparatively recent origin assigned 
by analytic critics to the narratives of Exodus. 
Nor can I, at least, admit the author’s state- 
ment of the critical problems of Isaiah to be 
in the slightest degree adequate; nor agree 
with him that all non-traditionalist critics, 
without exception, regard the last twenty- 
seven chapters of the Book of Isaiah (cer- 
tainly not the work of Isaiah) as a production 
of the second half of the Babylonian exile. 
Really there seem to be traditions among 
liberal critics almost as difficult to overturn 
(particularly if the assailant be an Englishman, ) 
and yet almost as groundless, as those of 
conservative scholars. Something more, too, 
will have to be said, in Dr. Strack’s second 
edition, of the critical problems of other 
books ; ¢.g., of Joel and Job. Dr. Oort long 
ago proposed the most conservative view 
which the facts of Joel appear to allow ; but 
the tendency of students has been for some 
time (not, indeed, without a protest in these 
columns) to maintain with growing positive- 
ness the post-exile origin of the book, the 
grounds for which are indeed strong. The 
theory of the gradual growth of the 
Book of Job has been less favourably received 
owing to the extreme form in which it was 
propounded by Studer in the Jahrbiicher fiir 
protestantische Theologie, 1875, but it has yet 
to be seriously considered; the conflicting 
and arbitrary accounts of the line of thought 
of Job and his friends and of the object of 
the author create a certain @ priori presump- 
tion against the unity of the poem. In all 
these critical discussions one fault of the 
critics has been that they have considered 
them too much by themselves, whereas the 
complicated nature of the problems demands 
that the books in question should be treated 
in connexion, and with an eye to a provisional 
outline of the history of the Old Testament 
literature. It is pleasant to be able to speak 
with high praise of the section on the Book 
of Daniel. It no longer, then, appears “ pro- 
fane” to German orthodoxy to admit that 
the Book of Daniel is not the work of Daniel 
himself, nor even of a single age; but that, 
like so many other Old Testament books, it 
has grown. Dr. Strack was naturally drawn 
to the problems of Daniel by the Aramaic 
language of chap. ii. 4—vii. 28, which fell so 
naturally within the range of his early special 
studies. His solution agrees in the main 
with my own (art. * Daniel,” Encycl. Britann., 
ed. 9), except that he has not found space to 
consider the relation of the narratives in 
Daniel to the cuneiform inscriptions. The 
form in which he puts his solution is this :— 


“The second part (no doubt from chap. vii. 
onwards) haying been assuredly written in the 
Maccabaean period, it seems fairest to suppose 
that, since the time of Alexander the Great at 
least, a book of Daniel-nerratives was extant in 
Aramaic, and that at the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes this was welded together with the 
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newly composed book of visions. To what 
extent it was altered by the author of the 
(Hebrew) visions cannot now be determined. 
ne im the entire book forms an indivisible 
whole.” 


Dr. Strack adds that 


**the visions of the Book of Daniel, which are 
valuable to us through the New Testament, 
retain a high religious significance, even if we 
regard them as written not in the sixth century, 
but in the second quarter of the second century 
B.C.” 

The full development of this dictum will 
doubtless be found in a succeeding part of 
the same work, by Dr. F. W. Schulz, devoted 
to the important subject of Old Testament 
theology. 

It need only be added that the meagre 
section on the formation of the canon 
is supplemented by the ample inro> nation 
contained in an article on the Old Testament 
canon by Dr. Strack in vol. vii. of the new 
edition of Herzog’s Realencyclopidie—a work 
in the hands of every German-reading theo- 
logical student. T. K. Curyne. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Alasnam’s Lady. By Leslie Keith. (Bentley.) 


Gabrielle de Bourdaine. By Mrs. Spender. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


All among the Barley. 
(White. ) 


Scenes from the Ghetto. Translated from the 
German of Leopold Kompert. (Reming- 
ton.) 


Princess Alethea. By F.M. Peard. (Bell.) 


We have hardly more than one fault to find 
with Alasnam’s Lady. (People do not un- 
fortunately read the Arabian Nights as they 
once did, so that it may be well to refer them 
there for the reason of the title.) It is too 
long; much too long. Its pages are more 
than the pages of the ordinary three-volume 
novel, which certainly does not asa rule err in 
point of brevity ; and they are so printed as to 
contain more than half as much matter again 
as is usual. Now it must be a writer of very 
exceptional power who can keep up the 
interest through such a mass of material, and 
Mr. Leslie Keith is not a writer of very ex- 
ceptional power, though he is better than the 
average novel-writer. He has several ad- 
vantages. His scene is for the most part 
pitched in Madrid, the least familiar of 
European capitals to most English readers, and 
the picture of the little English colony there 
is very good. His three contrasted Graces, 
Deonys Ouvry, Philippa Henshaw, and Bell 
Fullarton, are interesting, and a person of 
lawless inclinations might not object to 
marry them all three. The most original, 
though the least prominent, is the last- 
named, Bell, a young Scotchwoman possersed 
of that innocently absurd patriotism which 
indignantly repudiates the name ‘ English,” 
and of which every Englishman who knows 
Scotland must have an amused memory. 
The real hero of the story, so far as there is a 
hero, Ralph Malleson, a disappointed and 
middle-aged person of humour, is also good; 
and the “Prince Alasnam” is not more 
offensive than young men of more luck than 


By Flora Hayter. 





brains are in real life, and less so than they 
generally are in novels. When among his 
minor personages Mr. Keith is more con- 
ventional, Mr. Ferryman, the Liverpool 
man, is but a stale and theatrical man of 
business ; and we confess to being extremely 
tired of the selfish dilettante father who 
reappears in Mr. Ouvry. But that Mr. 
Keith is better than conventional when he 
chooses is proved by Philippa Henshaw, the 
coquette in search of a husband, who has 
quite sufficient differences. To the con- 
scientious novel-reader who has plenty of 
time at his or her disposal, Alasnam’s Lady 
may be confidently recommended. 


Mrs. Spender appears to be one of those 
persons who suffer from a minor frenzy of 
John Dennis in estimating the amount of 
attention which the world is likely to pay to 
them. There was once a beginner in literature 
who was made very miserable by a misprint 
(accidentally amounting to a grammatical 
blunder) in an article of his. He bewailed 
himself to his editor thereanent. “My dear 
sir,” replied the man of experience, “ I am 
very sorry, but the majority of the world will 
not, I fear, read your article; the majority of 
those who do read will not, I trust, notice the 
slip; and the majority of those who do notice 
will not, I am sure, think or care about the 
matter.” In the same way, though, perhaps, 
with less authority, we may assure Mrs. 
Spender that a Preface assigning reasons why 
she has not adopted “a merrier tone,” and 
why she has attempted to deal with “the 
deeper elements and more ultimate realities of 
life,” is quite superfluous. Provided her 
novels are good and readable, nobody will 
quarrel with her if they are as lugubrious as 
that celebrated play wherein “ there remained 
not one of the considerable characters alive ” 
at the end of the fifth act, or if they are as 
chokefull of fun as the Précieuses Ridicules. 
If they are bad, her readers will not be pro- 
pitiated in the very least by her ultimate 
realities and her deeper elements. As a 
matter of fact, Gabrielle de Bourdaine is 
neither good nor bad, but it is rather bad than 
good. It is sometimes awkwardly and some- 
times absurdly written, as when Mrs. Spender 
talks about “ a calm and almost frigid manner 
seeming to be in keeping with a Roman nose.” 
The characters have little verisimilitude, and 
the incidents little probability or truth to fact. 
Mrs. Spender lays her scene chiefly in Guern- 
sey, and says that she has lived in that island. 
How little she has noticed its ways may be 
judged from her remark that Gustave de 
Bourdaine “ bought a steam plough” when 
he was farming there. He is elsewhere said 
to have been suspected of madness ; and cer- 
tainly this suggests it. The largest farm we 
ever heard of in Guernsey (and that was 
quite abnormal) was about 100 acres; and by 
far the greater part of every Channel Island 
property is in grass. A steam plough of his 
own would be of about as much use to a 
Guernsey farmer as a white elephant or an 
ironclad train. Gustave de Bourdaine, how- 
ever, does other odd things, the chief of which 
is that, “ with a crowd of other diggers,” he 
seeks and finds gold in Australia “ for years ” 
before 1848, whereas history has generally 
set the date of the famous Hargreaves dis- 
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covery in 1851. It may be said that these 
things are trifles, but they are not. In the 
third volume some interest of incident is 
evolved; but it is dangerous to trust to 
readers having the courage and perseverance 
to reach it. 


Miss Flora Hayter quotes no other book 
on the title-page of All Among the Barley, 
and therefore may be presumed to be a 
novice. The best advice we can give her is 
either to abandon novel-writing altogether, 
or to change her style entirely. As Miss 
Rhoda Broughton to Miss Helen Mathers, so, 
and much more also, is Miss Helen Mathers 
to Miss Flora Hayter. Miss Hayter is a very 
innocent writer, and her situations are not 
risky, though they are often unpleasant and 
in bad taste. But, though we are loath to use 
hard language to a lady, we are bound to say 
that, in a long and painful experience, we 
hardly remember to have read a sillier book. 
There are not wanting in it signs that Miss 
Hayter is not quite satisfied with the “ Cometh 
up as a Flower’’ ideal which at first she seems 
to have set up; but that is all that we can 
say for her. 


Kompert’s Jewish sketches have a great 
reputation, which has been recently increased 
by the revival of Judenhetze in Russia and 
Germany. The English reader has a transla- 
tion of them here which, as a translation, is 
neither very good nor very bad. It does not, 
however, altogether obscure the individual 
and original savour of the stories. The first, 
*Schlemiehl ” (which in Jewish phrase does 
not mean a man without a shadow, but a 
persistently clumsy and unlucky person), and 
the last, ‘‘ Without Authorisation,” are the 
best. The first has a great deal of pathos. 
The longest story, “‘ The Randar’s Children ” 
is a little too long and somewhat destitute of 
central interest. But it illustrates the curious 
hatred of the Jews as publicans which is said 
to be at the bottom of most of the recent 
riots. 


The author of those pleasant books Car. 
touche and The Rose Garden has been seen 
to much greater advantage than in Princess 
Alethea. The story is very much after the 
fashion of Miss Yonge, but it lacks her 
command of domestic detail and interest ; it 
has too many characters for its length, and 
the characters do not combine in any artistic 
fashion to work out the story. It is dis- 
tinctly “ goody ”"—a word which we are very 
chary of using in condemnation—and its 
goodiness is not reasonable. A girl of seven- 
teen who failed to resent her father’s re- 
marriage with a wife only three or four years 
older than herself would be either a saint or 
else utterly wanting in all the characteristics 
that justify the existence of women. We 
sympathise thoroughly with Alethea, and are 
extremely sorry when she knuckles down to 
her stepmother. Now it clearly must be 
Mrs. Peard’s fault when she leaves Christian 
men in this un-Christian frame of mind; and 
we feel that our guilt is on her head. 

GreorGE SAINTSRURY. 











CURRENT LITERATORE. 


On Physical Education, and its Place in a 
Rational System of Education. A Lecture by 
Concordia Léfving. (Sonnenschein.) This book 
deserves a very hearty welcome. The writer is 
a Swedish lady, who has done good work in 
London by training the Board schoolmistresses 
to teach physical exercises to the girls. But 
what she has to say extends beyond primary 
schools. The English people have never failed 
to enjoy rough games and sports, and at the 
present time their importance is becoming more 
and more acknowledged. Yet it is certain that 
no adequate recognition has ever been given to 
the necessity of a systematic training of the 
body in both sexes from the earliest age. On 
this subject Miss Lifving writes not only as 
an enthusiast, but also as one endowed with 
a wide knowledge. Her object is to make 
known in this country the system of rational 
moastics elaborated by her countryman, 
Peter Henry Ling. Her earnestness, her grasp 
of philosophical principles, her skill in exposi- 
tion, and her fluency in the English language 
are alike worthy of the highest praise. We 
have seldom read a book that was at once so 
practical and so convincing. She promises a 
complete work on education, in which the ideas 
here expressed will be more fully worked out ; 
and we heartily encourage her to such an 
undertaking. It is not superfluous to add that 
this little volume is dedicated to Princess Louise, 
and has for its frontispiece a photographic 
portrait which at once wins our attention. 


English Lessons for School-Room Use. By 
Kathleen Knox. (Bell.) We can warmly 
recommend this little book also to all who are 
concerned in the education of the young. The 
writer, believing that a perfect store of wisdom, 
beauty, and the highest mental training is to be 
found in poetry, believes also that poetry cannot 
be too much or too early made the foundation 
of all study ; and that, for the teaching of the 
English language, English poetry must be the 
best, the most fitting, and the most beautiful 
of lessons. But though most of the extracts 
contained in this book are in verse, a few 
very noble examples of English prose are given 
also ; and we do not doubt that some will object 
to the selections as beyond a child’s capacity. 
In .% ° which is but poetry in another 
form, we have always found the instinctive 
judgment of a child to be an unerring test of 
excellence; and in our attitude towards children 
we are too ready to forget in what degree 
they may indeed become our teachers. What 
we have to do is to confirm the transient im- 
pression ; to transmute the passing emotion into 
@ permanent source of elevation. Miss Knox’s 
thoughtful little work affords us an admirable 
method for fixing in the pupil’s mind the images 
of truth and beauty she has so carefully 
selected. The danger of failure in its use lies 
more in the unsympathetic nature of the teacher 
than of the taught. We should guard against 
the snare that they fall into who, as George 
Eliot says, would tell us all about the violet, 
yet have no nostril for its scent; and, recog- 
nising their natural powers of appreciation, 
give them freely from our store, thus making 
their little world 


** Large with a land of mountain, lake and scaur, 
Anda larger yet with wonder, love, belief ” 

towards those great masters who have 

** Sent them this wealth of joy and noble grief.” 


Reminiscences of an Old Bohemian. In 2 
vols. (Tinsley.) Mr. Herbert Spencer has 
observed that a man’s conversation is a sure 
index to his mental capacity. Let that capacity 
be of a high order, and he will talk of abstract 
principles ; let it be limited, and his discourse 
will confined to persons, their virtues, 
defects, and oddities. It is probable that the 





mental faculties of ninety-nine readers out of a 
hundred are incapable of grasping, much 
less enjoying, abstractions; and it is to 
this large class that the author of these 
Reminiscences appeals. He has, while recalling 
some incidents in a long and chequered career, 
assembled a most amusing collection of personal 
anecdotes of celebrities, British and foreign. 
His gallery of portraits includes royal person- 
ages and pretenders, great captains, conspirators 
of every kind and degree, artists and musicians, 
authors and journalists, not to mention ad- 
venturers of every nationality and description. 
Our “Old Bohemian” is an excellent story-teller. 
He but seldom introduces as fresh acquaintances 
the Joe Millers of our youth; and, above all, 
though, as he himself informs us, these two 
volumes contain the confidences of an old 
man, yet they are pervaded by a. zest 
and exuberant humour which are usually 
supposed to be the characteristic of youth. 
We have spoken of them as containing a 
gallery of portraits; and, although drawn, for 
the most part, in the barest outline, it is 
easy to see that they are, one and all, the work 
of an artist. If such a comparison may be 
allowed, we will say that the author’s personal 
sketches remind us of nothing so much as of 
the life-like outline sketches by Maclise. Not 
infrequently our ‘‘ Old Bohemian” will devote 
but a single anecdote to some individual, yet 
that anecdote generally conveys a stronger im- 
pression of its hero’s presence than might have 
been gathered from fifty pages of an ordinary 
biography. Whether in the amassing of this 
treasury of personal details due care has always 
been taken to avoid offence to the feelings of 
individuals yet living is open to question, and 
we fear there are many who will look upon 
their portraits in this collection with any 
but pleasurable feelings. The author is never 
ill-natured, but he might, with advantage, 
have borne in mind that most men would 
prefer that their positive defects should be pre- 
sented to the world rather than those weaknesses 
which invite ridicule. With few exceptions, the 
stories carry the stamp of truth, but, doubtless, 
readers would like a little more proof before 
accepting some few assertions. For instance, 
it is stated that the means of carrying into 
execution the Boulogne expedition of Louis 
Napoleon were raised by M. Fialin, afterwards 
the Duc de Persigny, from the proceeds of the 
famous Exchequer Bills fraud, in which he is 
said to have taken an active part with Mr. 
Beaumont-Smith, who was subsequently trans- 
ported for his share in the crime. The author 
relates oue or two anecdotes concerning the 
earlier career of Napoleon III. which are 
trivial, but interesting, as they exhibit the 
strange mixture of audacity and fatalism which 
entered into the composition of the third Em- 
— of the French. It happened that the “ Old 

ohemian”’ was in Strassburg at the very time 
when the pretender tried to seduce the garrison 
of that city, in October 1836, and he unin- 
tentionally intruded upon a secret meeting of 
the conspirators a few hours before the plot 
discovered itself. He says that, having gone 
to pay a farewell visit to friends who were 
staying in the Grand Rue, he stumbled into 
the presence of 


**some ten gentlemen standing in a semicircle 
round a personage wrapped in a large carbonaro 
cloak, who was addressing them in French with a 
slight Helveto-Alsatian accent. He stopped short 
when I entered, and several of the gentlemen 
looked round, with evident impatience and annoy- 
ance.. .. I withdrew. ..I had time, however, 
to catch a glimpse of the face of the personage in 
the cloak; it was a rather heavy-looking semi- 
Dutch face,” 


If we are to believe the author, this conspiracy 
was really much more formidable than it 
seemed after its failure; its ramifications are 
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said to have extended over Alsace and Lorraine, 
and, although it was kept very secret, a 
large number of Buonapartists must have been 
privy to it, We cannot in this notice do 
justice to the very varied matters of interest to 
be found in these Recollections, but before 
concluding we must call attention to the 
abundant store of anecdotes they contain 
respecting English journalists and journalism 
during the last thirty years. Those who care 
for such reading will find portraits of Thomas 
Littleton Holt, Jefferson Prowse, inimitable 
James Grant, and many another worthy, which 
— place those heroes before them in the very 
flesh. 


Essays of John Dryden. Selected and Edited 
by O. D. Yonge. Senger a me It is so good 
a thing that Dryden’s admirable prose (for the 
most part accessible hitherto only in cumbrous 
and expensive editions) should be cheaply and 
handily edited that a critic is almost disposed 
not to look the horse in the mouth at all. This 
acquiescence would perhaps be well for Prof. 
Yonge, for his Introduction and notes are not 
only unsatisfactory in general execution, but 
abound with positive blunders. He gives such 
perfectly unnecessary pieces of information as 
that Brutus was the murderer of Caesar, and he 
quotes freely from Macaulay, Hallam, Johnson, 
&c., but he supplies no original critical apercus 
on the position of Dryden in the history of 
English prose. His statements are often ex- 
ceedingly wild. He says that ‘‘ Dryden, whose 
earliest prose works were written a few years 
after those of Temple, and while that statesman 
was at the height of his reputation, may, with- 
out derogating from his claim to originality, be 
fairly supposed to have studied and profited by 
Temple’s example.” Now, when Dryden wrote 
the ‘‘ Essay of Dramatic Poesy,” Temple had 
written nothing whatever of importance, and was 
hardly known either as a writer or a statesman. 
On the other hand, Mr. Yonge does not so much 
as mention Tillotson, whom Dryden, by his own 
statement to Congreve, did study. Itis not true 
that the Dryden family were of “‘ knightly rank.” 
The rey! told of Waller, and his ingenious 
teply to Charles IL. about poets handling fiction 
better than fact, Mr. Yonge transfers to Bestee. 
It is not the fact that ‘‘ he composed his tragedies 
and comedies in rhyme.” The comedies are 
almost entirely in prose, and not all the tragedies 
areinrhyme. It is simply absurd to say that 
‘‘in a dozen years he wrote a greater number 
of plays than any previous dramatist.” When 
Absalom and Achitophel was published, Dryden 
had not ‘‘ recently succeeded to the Laureate- 
ship.” He had held it for more than twelve 
years. Macjflecknoe was not ‘‘dictated by his 
jealousy against a crowd of inferior poets,” but 
was levelled at Shadwell, and Shadwell only. 
We have marked numerous other misstate- 
ments, but this selection will probably suffice. 
It should perhaps be said that Prof. Yonge has 
selected the “ Essay on Satire,” that on “ ‘T'rans- 
lation,” and that on ‘‘ Poetry and Painting” to 
represent Dryden. The first is beyond question 
in place, the second somewhat less so, and the 
third very far from representative. The preface 
to the Fables and the ‘‘ Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy” had much better have been chosen. 
This, however, is a matter of taste; the errors 
just ~ ‘ and not a few others like them, 
are no 


The English Catalogue of Books. Oompiled 
by Sampson Low. Vol. I1f. (Sampson Low.) 

hen we have said that this Catalogue is invalu- 
able, there is little to add. Those who have 
used the previous volumes will know best how 
to prize this, which covers the nine years from 
1872 to December 1880. From the point of 
view of the strict bibliographer, something may 
% wanting; but, for practical purposes, the 
librarian, the writer, and the reader will do well 





to be satisfied. Nothing is so difficult as to 
verify the facts about a modern book without a 
direct appeal to a great library. Mr. Sampson 
Low has conferred a great benefit upon all who 
try to be accurate, by thus relieving them of a 
constantly recurring waste of time. It is inter- 
esting to notice that thirty-six editions of Shak- 
spere (more or less complete) have been pub- 
lished during the nine years, aud twenty-six of 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. Mr. Tennyson has 
thirty entries to himself; and Mr. Browning 
ten, though all Mr. Browning’s but one repre. 
sent new poems. Ofall English writers, however, 
we fancy that the late W. H. G. Kingston must 
take the lead. He seems to have written at the 
rate of eleven volumes a-year, or exactly 
ninety-nine in all. A valuable feature in the 
Catalogue are the two Appendices, giving (1) 
the publications of the learned societies, &c. ; 
and (2) the series issued by the different 
publishers. 


Handy Book on the Law and Practice of Joint- 
Stock Companies. With Forms and Precedents. 
By Anthony Pulbrook. (Effingham Wilson.) 
Mr. Pulbrook, whose useful text of the Com- 
panies Acts, first published in 1865, is now in a 
sixth edition, has here supplemented that legal 
book with a practical guide for the benefit of 
laymen. The introduction of the principle of 
limited liability and (more pe S the issne 
of shares in small denominations have so com- 
bined to popularise joint-stock enterprise that 
no person even of moderate means can feel him- 
self safe without knowing something about the 
management of companies. Mr. Pulbrook 
addresses himself not only to the large share- 
holding public, but specially to those among 
them who may have the wealth, the leisure, or 
the opportunity to become directors. That such 
persons should know something of the law 
under which they administer their trust is 
absolutely essential, though by no means 
universal. Fair dealing and mutual confidence 
are the foundation of success in company enter- 
prise, as in all other business. But some 
measure of technical knowledge is also neces- 
sary; and this seems to be very judiciously 
supplied in Mr. Pulbrook’s little handy book. 
We notice that he has added an unusually 
copious Index. 


WE have received from Messrs. Macmillan a 
translation, by Clara Bell, of Prof. Ebers’ last 
novel, Die Frau Biirgmeisterin, which was 
reviewed in the AcApEMy of February 4. It 
is only necessary here to state that the transla- 
tion has been carried out on the principle of 
allowing the reader to perceive that it is not the 
original he has before him. We mean this for 
praise and not reproach. In general appear- 
ance we could wish for nothing better than this 
series of volumes, of very varied character, 
which Messrs. Macmillan are now issuing at 
four and sixpence each. 


THE last addition to Bohn’s ‘ Novelist’s 
Library” me Bell and Sons) is a reprint of 
Cecilia in two volumes, with a Preface and Notes 
by Annie Raine Ellis, who last year gave usa 
similar edition of Hvelina. Despite the con- 
temporary praise of Johnson and Burke. and 
the essay by Macaulay, we fear that Miss 
Barney will not now find many readers. Even 
Miss Austen, we have reason to know, is more 
talked about than read by the present genera- 
tion. Newspapers and magazines take up so 
much of the time of those among us who even 
pretend to read that the old-fashioned novel of 
character is never likely to regain its place. 
Yet, if we could have our way, no woman 
should be permitted to write fiction until she 
had gone —. a course of Miss Burney and 
Miss Austen. We might get duller work from 
tne sarvivors, but we should at least probably 
get literature, 





Mr. Davipv Dovatas, of Edinburgh, is 
issuing a very convenient edition of Mr. W. D 
Howell’s works, which are expressly stated to 
be ‘‘ published with the sanction of the author.” 
Most of the novels, or rather novelettes, get 
into a single yolume; but 7'he Lady of the Arvos- 
took will uire two. The price of each 
volume is only one shilling, excellently printed 
on good paper. We now have on our table 
A Counterfeit Presentment and Their Wedding 
Journey. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Brownine has - left his temporary 
French home near the Grande Chartreuse, and 
is journeying slowly towards Venice, where he 
will probably stay till November. 

Mr. A. M. Broaptey, author of Tunis, Past 
and Present ; or, the Last Punic War, and the 
correspondent of the Z'imes during the war in 
Tunis, left London on Thursday on his way to 
Tripoli, whencs we may hope for a fresh series 
of letters shortly from his accomplished pen. 


WE are glad to hear that the Government 
of India has decided to employ Mr. J. Faithfull 
Fleet, of the Bombay Vivil Service, a pupil of 
the late Dr. Goldstiicker, as epigraphist to the 
Archaeological Surveys. This work was recom- 
mended last year by Gen. Cunningham, Director 
of the Archaeological Survey in the North and 
East of India, and by Dr. J. Burgess, of the 
Survey of Western and Southern India, whose 
representation was supported by the Berlin 
Congress of Orientalists, and, at the instance of 
Sir Walter Elliot, by the Royal Asiatic Society. 
We understand the Secretary of State for India 
has within the last few days sanctioned the 
appointment of Mr. Fleet, whose accurate 
Sanskrit scholarship is well known. 


Mr. Hatt Carne has written a volume of 
Recollections of Rossetti, which will be published 
shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. We hear that the 
book will contain a great number of interesting 
letters on literary subjects written by the poet 
during the last four ye of his life. These 
letters embody the fullest statemeat yet made 
public of Rossetti’s views on Shakspere’s sonnets, 
on Donne, Drayton, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Keats, and Chatterton, as well as on the less- 
known poets of the last eighty years. The 
book is not a formal biography, but it con- 
tains an account of the entire career. The 
personal reminiscences of the writer (who was, 
it will be remembered, Rossetti’s daily associate 
during the last year of his life) will form a 
leading feature of the work. 


Mr. Ronatp Bayne has undertaken to com- 
plete Prof. Mayor's edition of the English works 
of Bishop Fisher for the extra series of the 
Early-Knglish Text Society. This completion 
will contain the new-found sermon of Bishop 
Fisher preached at the recantation of Dr. 
Barnes, Starkey’s unprinted Life of Fisher, the 
Lite in the Lansdowne MSS., and all the letters 
from, to, and about Fisher which Mr. Bayne 
can collect from the Record Office, the British 
Museum, and other sources. 


Pror. ARBER has just finished his edition of 
Richard Barnfield’s poems, 1594-98, and in 
another fortnight will issue it with Joy’s Apology 
to Tindale, 1535, and Bishop Cooper’s Admonition 
to the people of England, 1589 (the reply of the 
Bishop to Martin Marprelate’s Zpistie), in his 
**English Scholar's Library” of faithful re- 
prints. In his modernised reprints, Prof. Arber 
has two fresh volumes of his English Garner 
ready, the sixth and seventh containing many 
rare and curious pieces whose intrinsic merit 
the alteration of their outward form cannot 
much damage. 


Dr. JAMES MARTINEAU’S study of Spinoza, 
which we haye already announced as about to 
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be published by Messrs. Macmillan, will have 
as frontispiece a photograph from the portrait 
preserved in the Wolfenbuttel library. 


Mr. G. A. SALA has ready a new book, to be 
called Living London, with illustrations from 
his own pencil. 


Pror. Ruys’ little book on Celtic Britain will 
be published shortly by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge in their series 
entitled ‘‘ Early Britain,” which was begun by 
Mr. Grant Allen’s Anglo-Saxon Britain. It 
will have two maps. 

Mr. Samvuet Wappineton will publish 
immediately, with Messrs. Boll, a monograph 
on Arthur Hugh Clough. 


Messrs. BENTLEY propose to issue a limited 
edition, on large paper, of Miss Austen’s novels, 
printed on hand-made paper, and bound in 
white cloth. The edition consists of six volumes, 
which will not be sold separately. 


Owrne to an unexpectedly large demand, the 
publication of Canon Farrar’s new work on 
The Early Days of Christianity, which we 
announced last week for September 22, has 
been postponed till October 2. 


Messrs. Hurst AND BLACKETT will shortly 
a a new work by Mr. J. Fitzgerald 

olloy under the title of Court Life Below 
Stairs; or, London under the First Georges, 
1714-60. It will contain pictures of Sir 
Robert Walpole, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
Pope, and other literary personages of the time. 


Mr. EpwarD WALFORD, who, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Walter Thornbury, wrote Old 
and New London, has been engaged in the 
preparation of a companion book, entitled 
Greater London, which will embrace the environs 
of the metropolis. This new work will be 
published by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin 
and Co. next month, in serial form. 


Mr. Sypnry Hopaczs, whose last year’s 
Christmas book—Among the Gibjigs—will not 
have been forgotten by those who came across 
it, proposes to issue a continuation this winter, 
to be called Among the Woblins. 


Messrs. F, V. WHITE AND Co. will publish 
early in October a novel in three volumes, by 
T. Shairp, entitled Bell and the Doctor. We 
understand that the author is a cousin of the 
well-known novelist Florence Marryat. 


A NEW novel by William Westall, entitled 
Red Ryvington, will be published during October 
by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. The same firm 
have in the press A Golden Bar, by the author 
of Christina North, &c. Both these will be in 
the orthodox three volumes. 


Messrs. Bett have in the press a new 
edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, based on 
that of Croker, but thoroughly revised and 
es by the Rev. Alexander Napier; 
and also a translation, by Mr. J. 8. Stallybrass, 
of Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology. 


A Scamper through America in 1882 is the 
title of a book which Messrs. Griffith and 
Farran have in the press. It is written by Mr. 
T. 8. Hudeon, a shipowner of West Hartlepool. 
With his wife he visited Washington, San 
Francisco, the Yosemite Valley, Arizona, and 
Santa Fé, and took a run into Canada. He 
has not only described the scenes he visited, 
but he has recorded many impressions which 
will be valuable as coming from one who is able 
to take an independent view of matters in their 
commercial aspect. 


Messrs. T. anp T. Oxark, of Edinburgh, 
will publish early next month the second series 
of their “ Foreign Theological Library ” for this 
year—viz., Martensen’s Social Ethics and the 
first yolume of Weiss’s New Testament Theology. 
Also Meyer’s Commentary on Hebrews and 





James and John, completing the ‘‘ Meyer 
Series” in twenty volumes. 


THE following are preparing for publication : 
—A second edition of M. Paul Janet’s Final 
Causes; Uhlhorn’s Charity in the Frimitive 
Church; The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit, by 
Prof. Smeaton, being the “Cunningham Lec- 
tures ;” and the third volume of Hefele’s History 
of Church Councils, to the Council of Chalcedon. 


Or the ‘‘ Bible Class and Handbook Series ” 
three more volumes are in the press :—Genesis, 
by Dr. Marcus Dods; Romans, by Principal 
Brown ; and The Reformation, by Prof. Lindsay. 


THE Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge announce the following additions to their 
serial publications :—In their “ Home Library,” 
The Church in Roman Gaul, by the Rev. R. T. 
Smith, Canon of St. Patrick’s, Dublin; John 
Hus; or, the Commencement of Resistance to 
Papal Authority on the Part of the Inferior 
Clergy, by the Rev. A. H. Wratislaw ; Judaea 
and her Rulers, from Nebuchadnessar to Ves- 
pasian, by M. Bramston; and, in their 
“ Diocesan Histories,” Oxford, by the Rev. E. 
Marshall, and York, by the Rey. Canon 
Ornsby. 

THE same society also announce the publica- 
tion of a great many stories, most of which will 
be illustrated. The following are samples of 
the bulk:—Old-Fashioned Fairy Tales, by 
Juliana Horatia Ewing; The Good Ship Bar- 
bara: a Story of Two Brothers, by Mr. 8S. W. 
Sadler ; Isabeau’s Hero: a Story of the Revolt 
of the Cevennes, by Esmé Stuart ; Una Crichton, 
by the author of Our Valley, &c.; Alone in 
Crowds ; or, Kindlup Tower, by Annette Lyster ; 
fairy Tales for Every Day, by Harriet L.’Childe- 
Pemberton; Brothers of Pity, and other Tales of 
Beasts and Men, by Juliana Horatia Ewing ; 
A Baker’s Dozen, by L. H. Apaque; The Professor’s 
Daughter, by A. Eubule-Evans ; Sketches of Our 
Life at Sarawak, by Harriette McDougall ; 
A Brave Fight: being a Narrative of the Many 
Trials of Master William Lee, Inventor, by the 
Rey. E. N. Hoare; Out of the Shadows, by 
Crona Temple; Rudolph’s Dilemma, by A. H. 
Engelbach; Tender and True, by Florence 
Wilford ; Under the Blue Flag: a Story of Mon- 
mouth’s Rebellion, by Mary E. Palgrave; 
A Dream of Rubens, by Austin Clare; Adé: a 
Story of German Life, by Esmé Stuart; Asaph 
Wood ; or, Little by Little, by Phoebe Allen; 
Beechwood, by Mary Davison ; The Church Farm, 
by 8. M. Sitwell; Harriet’s Mistakes: a Sto: 
for Servants, by the author of Clary’s Confirma- 
tion, &c. ; Little Will, by Helen Shipton; Miss 
Jean ; or, Lives that Tell, by M. E. Hayes. 


MEssrs. BLACKIE also announce a long series 
of illustrated story-books by popular writers 
for the young :—two by Mr. G. A. Henty, Under 
Drake's Flag and Facing Death; two by Mr. G. 
Manville Fenn, In the King’s Name and Nat 
the Naturalist; two by Mrs. R. H. Read, Our 
Dolly and Fairy Fancy; two by Mrs. HK. R. 
Pitman, Garnered Sheaves and Florence Godfrey's 
Faith; also Stories of Vid Renown, by Mr. 
Ascot R. Hope; Four Little Mischiefs, by Miss 
R. Mulholland; Brother and Sister, by Mrs. 
Lysaght; Adventures of Mrs. Wishing-to-be, by 
Miss Corkran; and New Light through Old 
Windows, by Mrs. Gregson Gower. 


In the same class of books, Messrs. George 
Bell and Sons have ready Princess Alethea, by 
F. M. Peard (which is noticed in another column 
of the AcADEMY), and Hector, by Flora Shaw, 
with eight illustrations by W. J. Hennessey. 


A NEw work from the pen and pencil of Mr. 
T. T. Wildridge, secretary of the Hull Art Club, 
will ap at an early date under the title of 
Old and New Hull. 


THE Institut de Droit international held its 
third meeting at Turin last week, from Tuesday 


to Saturday, under the presidency of Sig. 
Augusto Pierantoni, Italian Deputy, and Pro- 
fessor of International Law at Rome. An 
address in memory of the late Bluntschli was 
delivered by M. Rolin-Jacquemys, the Belgian 
Minister of the Interior. Three important 
subjects were discussed. First, the conflict of 
commercial law, with reference to which special 
committees were appointed to consider bills of 
exchange and the contract of freightage; 
second, a scheme brought forward by M. de 
Martens concerning mixed tribunals in the 
East; third, a revised code of the law of mari- 
time prize, consisting of sixty-eight articles, 
which it is proposed to submit to the several 
Governments of Europe. Sir Travers Twiss was 
kept away by illness; but Prof. Holland, of 
Oxford, M. Emile de Laveleye, of Liége, and 
M. Clunet, of Paris, were among those present. 
It was arranged to hold next year’s meeting at 
Munich in the first week of September. 


THE New York Critic of September 9 has 
an interesting paper on ‘‘ American Literature 
in Russia,” signed P. J. Popoff. The Indian 
tales of Fenimore Oooper are more read in 
translations than any other foreign novels, 
Longfellow’s poems are familiar to all educated 
Russians, among whom it would be difficult to 
find one who has not read Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Emerson is known and admired; and the 
writings of Bret Harte and Mark Twain are 
translated into Russian as soon as they appear. 
The novels of Henry James, Jun., also find 
some readers, but Russia is still ignorant of the 
poets Poe, Whittier, Whitman, Lowell, and 
Bryant. 


Tue Russian Academy intends publishing 
shortly the diary of Joseph, late Metropolitan 
of the Baltic Provinces, the deceased prelate 
having bequeathed a sum of money for this 
purpose. The diary, which extends over his 
entire period of active duty, will have copies 
of official documents appended, and is expected 
to throw interesting light on the position of 
the Orthodox Church in these provinces. 


THe Russian Palaeographic Society has 
issued a monograph by M. Nikolai Barsulov, 
entitled Istochniki Russkoi Agiographi (‘*The 
Sources of Russian Hagiology”), being vol. 
lxxxi. of the society’s publications. This work 
forms a complete bibliographical index of 
Russian saints—both those who have been 
duly canonised and those who are merely so in 


TY | the popular belief. The uses of such a compila- 


tion to students of Russian history are obvious. 


Pror. ANGELO DE GUBERNATIS fairly over- 
whelms us with his literary activity. But a 
month ago (August 19) the second volume of 
his learned Mythologie des Plantes was reviewed 
in the AcaDEMY. He now comes forward as 
the editor (and, we venture to conjecture, in 
great part the writer likewise) of a ‘‘ Storia 
universale della Letteratura” that is published 
by Hoepli, of Milan. The undertaking is a great 
one, for it is to be divided into three series, of 
about six volumes each. The beginning has 
already reached us, though by anticipation 
dated 1883. It consists of two volumes dealing 
with the drama. In the first of these we have 
a rapid sketch (in less than 600 pages) of the 
drama of all times and all countries, including 
that of the Hebrews, the Chinese, Guatemala, 
and such minor European nations as the Servians 
and Ruthenians. The second volume, which is 
itself divided into two parts, consists of a 
*¢ florilegio,” or collection of extracts (in Italian), 
exemplifying each of the national dramas 
before mentioned. It begins with the famous 
‘‘Sakuntala” of the Sanskrit poet Kalidasa. 
The work is, of course, intended for Italian 
readers, but this hardly excuses the proportion 
of more than 200 pages devoted to Italy 





and just ten to England. The extracts 
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are from Marlowe’s “‘ Faust,” ‘‘ Hamlet,” “ The 
School for Scandal,” and ‘I nostri Bimbi ” by 
Mr. H. J. Byron. 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


WE hear that M. Alphonse Daudet, the novelist, 
has written a paper on M. Victor Hugo for an 
early number of the Century. 


Tr is stated that no less than twenty-one post- 
office towns in the United States now bear the 
name of Garfield. 


Mr. J. BRanpDER MATTHEWS, whose recent 
study of the French stage was very favourably 
received in this country, has made a collection 
of Poems of American Patriotism, arranged in 
the chronological order of the events celebrated. 
It will be published by Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


Amona the hooks to be issued by Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin and Co., of Boston, which are 
of interest on this side the Atlantic are a new 
edition of the complete works of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, in twelve volumes, with biblio- 
graphical notes by his son-in-law, Mr. George 
P. Lathrop; an edition of Shakspere, in three 
volumes, edited by Mr. Richard Grant White ; 
a new edition of the complete poems of Mr. 
Aldrich, in one volume, with twenty-eight 
illustrations specially designed by members of 
the Paint and Clay Club of Boston ; an edition 
of ‘‘ Evangeline,” in folio, with sixteen illustra- 
tions by Mr. F. O. O. Darley ; a new edition of 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, revised by 
the author, who has himself added bibliographi- 
cal notes and a fresh Preface; a novel entitled 
Doctor Zay, by Miss Phelps, author of the once- 
celebrated Gates Ajar; Fenimore Cooper, by 
Prof. T. RB. Lounsbury, of Yale College, and 
George Ripley, by Mr. O. B. Frothingham, in 
the ‘‘ American Men of Letters” series; and 
also Andrew Jackson, John Randolph, James 
Monroe, Daniel Webster, and Thomas Jefferson, 
in the ‘‘ American Statesman ”’ series, 


As evidence of the popularity of English 
authors in America, we note that the announce- 
ments of Messrs. Roberts Bros., of Boston, in- 
clude new editions of the following :—Landor’s 
Imaginary Conversations, the works of Mr. 
Hamerton, and the collected poems of Keats, 
D. G. Bossetti, Miss Rossetti, Miss Ingelow, 
and Mr. Edwin Arnold. 


THE Trustees of the Boston Public Library 
have issued their thirtieth annual Report, which 
shows that the number of volumes has increased 
during the year by 13,239, and that the grand 
total now exceeds four hundred thousand. Mr. 
H. H. Furness, who was deputed to examine 
the Shakspere department, states that this is 
only surpassed by three English libraries—the 
British Museum, the Bodleian, and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. The system by which the 
library is made specially useful for the schools 
of the town, appears to be entirely successful. 


THE Critic attributes the want of success in 
the negotiations for an international copyright 
entirely to the fault of the English pub- 
lishers. It alleges they have claimed that 
no English books shall be republished in the 
United States ‘ within a certain period (say six 
months) after their appearance in Great Britain.” 
We believe that there is no foundation what- 
ever for this statement, which is absurd on the 
face of it. Possibly the writer has made a con- 
fusion with the American demand that English 
books must be republished there within a limited 
period under penalty of losing all copyright. 
The Nation, on the other hand, in a long article 
reiterates its point (which seems to us to con- 
tain the gist of the matter) that the key of the 
— is held by the ‘‘ Western pirates.” 

© question is, and always has been, one of 
“cheap books” versus ‘ authors’ rights,” 








FRENCH JOTTINGS. 


WE hear that negotiations have begun between 
the French and German Governments for a new 
treaty of international copyright. 


Ir is stated that two more newspapers will 
shortly appear in Paris, each, as usual, repre- 
senting some leading politician. These are 
L’ Indépendance francaise, to be inspired by M. 
de Freycinet ; and another, as yet unnamed, will 
be edited by M. Daniel Wilson, the son-in-law 
of the President. 

THE question of boarding-schools azzir.at day- 
schools, and of colleges against universities of 
the Scotch type, has substantially been decided 
in one way in this country, though perhaps not 
after sufficient consideration. The same ques- 
tion is now being warmly discussed in France, 
where the weight of authority seems to be 
against the system of ‘‘ internat,” represented 
by the great lycées at Paris. As might be 
anticipated, the clergy were the first to oppose 
this system years ago. In 1871, the eminent 
chemist, the late Sainte-Claire Deville, read a 
paper before the Académie, in which he attacked 
the moral and physical evils of the Zycées with 
no unsparing hand. M. Bréal, the Inspector- 
General of Public Instruction, has for the last 
ten years held no less strong views. M. Maxime 
du Camp, of the Académie francaise, M. Gréal, 
recteur de Paris, and M. Jules Simon have all 
recently expressed opinions adverse to the 
present system, though they do not regard it as 
incapable of improvement. In the current 
number of the Revue politique et littéraire, M. 
Francisque Boullier, of the Institut, comes to 
the defence of the lycées. He does not appeal 
at all to English precedents, but his final argu- 
ment is very much like our own :— 

** C’est seulement avec l’internat qu’elle peut faire 


des hommes ; avec l’externat, elle ne peut faire que 
des bacheliers.” 


UNDER the title of Un Poéte philosophe (Paris * 
Ollendorff), M. Coquelin ainé, of the Comédi® 
francaise, has issued a brilliant study of th® 
young Academician, M. Sully Prudhomme, con- 
taining several poems never before pu blished. 


THE series of ‘Documents inédits sur 
l’Histoire de Paris” has been augmented by 
three volumes containing the Remonstrances of 
the Parliament of Paris during the eighteenth 
century. 
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WE have received the following pamphlets, 
&c.:—Gibraltar: Is it worth Holding? and 
Morocco, by Capt. Fred. P. Warren (Stanford) ; 
Gibraltar and Ceuta, by Gen. Sir William J. 
Codrington, reprinted from the “ Times” of Feb- 
ruary 3, 1869 (Stanford) ; Comparative Ethics: 
L., Moral Standpoint—‘‘ Present Religion,” 
Vol. IIL., by Sara 8S. Hennell (Triibner); Jn- 
dustrial Assurance: As it Was, As it Is, As it 
Will Be: a series of pamphlets by Edward F. 
Taunton—I., ‘‘The Poor Law and Industrial 
Assurance” (Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) ; 
John Bunyan and the Gypsies, by James Simson 
(Baillitre, Tyndall and Co.); Sir Bartle Frere’s 
Last Attack on Cetshwayo: Sir H. Bulwer and 
Bishop Oolenso (Griffith and Farran) ; Howse- 
hold Boiler Explosions: their Cause and Pre- 
vention, by William Ingram (Crosby Lock- 
wood) ; Something more than the Electric Lighting 
Bill, by Sir Frederick Bramwell, reprinted from 
the “ Times” (Clowes); The Raspberry and Straw- 
berry, and The Gooseberry and Currant: their 
History, Varieties, Cultivation, and Diseases, 
by D. T. Fish (Upcott Gill); The Order of 
Corporate Re-union, by the Rev. Thomas Livius, 
reprinted from the “ Irish Ecclesiastical Record ” 
(Dublin : Browne and Nolan) ; The Restoration 
of the Jews and the Rebuilding of Solomon’s 
Temple, by Brother OC, W. Meiter (published by 





the Author) ; Curiosities of Government: Facts 
and Figures for the Million, by One of the 
Crowd (Heywood); Some Observations on Con- 
sumption, by Dr. William H. Pearse, reprinted 
from the ‘‘ Medical Times and Gazette’’ 
(Pardon); The Gas Consumers’ Guide, by 
Altruism, Second Edition (Pitman); Health 
Lectures for the People, Series 1881-82, Nos. 6, 
7, and 8—Infant Feeding in Relation to 
Infant Mortality,” by Dr. Henry Ashby; 
**Colds and their Consequences,” by Dr. J. 
Dreschfeld ; ‘‘ Measles and Whooping Cough,” 
by Dr. John Tatham (Heywood); Views on 
Spelling Reform, by G. I. Larkins, Second 
Edition, augmented (Stanesby); Silver Bells, 
Tonic Sol-fa Notation, Edited and Arranged by 
W. M. Miller (Moffat and Paige) ; Church Army 
Songs, Compiled by the Rev. W. Carlile (Grattan, 
Marshall and Co.) ; How the Railway Compinies 
are crippling British Industry and destroying 
the Canals, by Peter Spence (Pitman); Recollec- 
tions of George Dawson, and his Lectures in 
Manchester in 1846-47, by Alexander Ireland, 
reprinted, with Additions, from the ‘‘ Man- 
chester Quarterly ;” John Byrom’s Journal, 
Letters, &c., 1730-31, by J. E. Bailey, reprinted 
from the ‘‘ Palatine Note-Book ” (Manchester : 
Gray); Sunday in Lancashire and Cheshire, by 
William E. A. Axon, reprinted from the ‘‘ Trans- 
actions” of the Historic Society of Lancashire 
and Cheshire (Liverpool: Brakell); Thoughts 
on Emigration, by James Washington Bell 
(Leipzig: Matthes); &c., &c. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


TWO HARVESTS. 1882, 

Here Autumn rules with nodding poppies bound 
’Midst serried barley, wheat-spears, shafts of gold, 
Birds, laughing children, love’s old story told 

To willing ears when twilight gathers round ; 

There, bugle’s blare and cannon’s deep hoarse sound, 
The vanquished Arab and the victor bold 
Alike in smoke and crash of onset rolled— 

Death there the harvest to his mind hath found. 

While earth revolves both harvests shall not cease, 
Yet mutely witness they of better things 

When from this world the soul obtains release ; 
Tow’rds that new life the hopeful spirit springs, 
Ere long ’twill rise to it on viewless wings— 

There Love reigns circled with the rainbow Peace. 


M. G. WATKINS. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


By far the most interesting articles in the 
Cape Quarterly Review (Juta) are those which 
smack of the soil. The ‘‘Chronicles of Cape 
Commanders” are continued in the Jul 
number with some valuable lists of the Dutc 
burghers in 1691. Mr. George M. Theal gives 
the second part of his ‘‘ Notes on Books relating 
to South Africa,” in which due attention is 
paid to Portuguese, Dutch, French, and English 
writers. But the most important paper of all 
is that on “ Early African Exploration up to 
the End of the Sixteenth Century,’ which was 
originally read by Dr. Theophilus Hahn before 
the South African Philosophical Society. 
Taking as his text two early maps, Dr. Hahn 
runs through the history of African exploration 
from Egyptian times, and thus summarises the 
work done by the Portuguese :—‘‘ As the matter 
stands at present, all Central African explorers 
stand on the shoulders of the Portuguese 
travellers of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth centuries.” There are no less than three 
articles treating of the Cape University, but 
we confess that they have not left a very 
definite impression on our mind. A proposal, 
which has apparently been carried out with 
success, to protect ostrich camps by means of 
electric bells is very curious. 


TuE chief thing noticeable in the September 
Livre is a long concluding article by M. Paul 
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Lacroix on his relations with Balzac. It is 
illustrated with a really charming portrait of 
Mdme. de Balzac, by Vogel, printed in brown 
ink. The arrangement of the hair, taken in 
profile, escapes the commonplace effect in- 
separable from the Madonna bands of forty 
years ago or thereabouts; and the face, with 
its curious thoughtfulness, makes the reader 
feel hardly startied when he comes to the 
Bibliophile’s assertion that Mdme, Hanska 
‘* nouvait revyendiquer une bonne part d’auteur” 
in no less a work than Séraphita. 


In the last number of the Anglia, a quarterly 
which Prof. Wiilcker keeps up at a high level 
of scholarship, the leading paper is one by M. 
Bech on the sources and plan of Chaucer’s 
“ Legende of Good Women,” and its relation to 
Gower’s “Confessio Amantis.” Dr. A. Schrier 
gives a diplomatic print of the short Anglo- 
Saxon poem “The Grave.” O. Lohmann 
illustrates Byron’s ‘‘ Manfred” from his diary 
and letters in a very interesting way. Dr. W. 
Sattler continues his careful studies of the con- 
struction of English words with special pre- 
positions: fo die of, from; the key of, to; kind 
of (in) him; in (with) a loud voice. M. Hart- 
mann discusses whether King Alfred is the 
author of the alliterative translation of the 
Metres of Boethius. Prof. Wiilcker gives an 
account of the Homilies of the Vercelli MS. ; 
and of a young French student of Anglo-Saxon, 
L. Botkine, who, after publishing the first 
French translation of ‘‘ Beowulf” and the 
‘‘Chanson des Runes,” died last May at the 
age of thirty-nine. Theodor Wissmann op- 
poses Prof. Schiffer’s theory of Middle-English 
accentuation. 








OBITUARY. 
DR. PUSEY. 


Dr. Pusey, who died on September 17, filled 
for nearly fifty years a position which had 
already become an enigma to the last genera- 
tion of his contemporaries. Like the other 
great leader of the Oxford reaction, he was at 
one time in sympathy with the temperate 
academical liberalism of which Copleston and 
Whately were the most conspicuous repre- 
sentatives. Oard. Newman’s liberalism is 
known to this generation by his recantation ; 
Dr. Pusey’s found expression in the work on 
German Rationalism (never formally recanted), 
which was completed in 1828, the year 
that its author was appointed Professor of 
Hebrew. By asingular fate, the future leader 
of the High Church party in Oxford began by 
breaking a lance with one of the leaders of the 
High Church party at Cambridge in support of 
the thesis that Rationalism was almost a venial 
sin in Germany, as it could trace its historical 
development to a pietistic reaction against the 
intolerable yoke of Lutheran scholasticism, 
which Pusey, like Mohler, held to be far more 
galling than that of the scholasticism of the 
thirteenth century. A change of front is not 
always a change of base; but between 1828 
and 1836 Dr. Pusey changed front silently, 
but very completely. As soon as the ‘‘ move- 
ment of 1833’ made itself felt outside Oxford, 
the Regius Professor of Hebrew was recognised 
as its real head. He owed the recognition not 
merely to his academic station or to his con- 
nexion with the aristocracy, not even to his 
learning or his munificence, but to his judgment 
and his character. Of all the leaders of the 
movement he was the most sanguine, the most 
tolerant, and the most clear-sighted; he knew 
from the first the full range to which patristic 

rinciples could be carried at Christ Church ; he 

new from the first that it was hopeless to try 
to enforce them by coercive discipline ; that the 
question was not whether the Church was to 
dictate to the State, but whether Parliament or 
the courts or the Press were to dictate to the 


clergy. He disapproved of the Gorham prose- 
cution and the prosecution of Messrs. Williams 
and Wilson, as he had disapproved of Bishop 
Blomfield’s attempt to enforce his reading of 
the rubrics upon the London clergy; he took 
as little part as might be in the campaign 
against Hampden, and he had his reward. 
When the appeal to the secular arm failed, he 
was not shaken or discouraged; he simply re- 
asserted the doctrines which usurping courts had 
tried to disparage. Then he had the great ad- 
vantage of not being a hostile critic of the actual 
Establishment; he apologised for the Revolution 
of 1688, and he thought it a matter of course to 
subscribe to the Martyrs’ Memorial at Oxford 
till he found that to do so would separate him 
from Newman. It is true that he did not 
escape the astonishing inventiveness of outraged 
Protestantism. Once as he was travelling by rail 
he found himself the neighbour of a lady who 
‘had it on the best authority” that he was in 
the habit of sacrificing a lamb every Friday ; 
of course the lady did not know that she was 
speaking before Dr. Pusey. When he was 
known, his influence told by its own weight 
with the minimum of friction; it told the 
more readily because of the contagion of his 
fervour. Of all the leaders of the movement he 
was the only popular preacher. Keble, to the 
public at large, was only the author of The 
Christian Year. Newman’s self-restraint made 
his wonderful sermons cold to untrained hearers : 
besides, neither Keble nor Newman had ‘‘ the 
popular fibre ;” Hook and Wilberforce, who had 
it, were limited in other ways, Hook by his 
insularity, and Wilberforce by his disinterested 
regard for public opinion. Learned as Pusey’s 
sermons were, it was not an intellectual effort 
to follow them when they were interpreted by 
his voice and his presence. His natural authority 
was so great that he could assume the authority 
of the Church and the Fathers without having 
to be always proving it: his sermons might 
have suggested the well-known line in the Lyra 
Apostolica— 

“‘They argued not, but preached, and conscience 

did the rest.” 

He had lived with the Fathers till he had 
become as one of them. In his later sermons 
especially he reproduced them largely; and, as 
a rule, the extracts gained in their new setting. 
And all his authority was brought to bear upon 
the tenderest points: others were the theorists 
of providence and authority and schism and 
self-discipline; he was the preacher of the sacra- 
ments, of repentance and devotion. The library 
of the Fathers, to which he deyoted much time 
and money, had only a limited success ; he never 
realised how much an ordinary reader has to 
get through before he can begin to enjoy them. 
But, though he failed to naturalise the Fathers, 
he succeeded in naturalising, through his numer- 
ous adaptations (of which the Spiritual Combat 
and the Paradise of the Soul were perhaps the 
most important), as much of the spirit of the 
devotional and ascetical literature of the counter- 
Reformation as could be separated from the 
cultus of the Saints: for on that one point he 
was jealously Protestant from first to last. 
Naturally it fell to him to direct the first 
attempts to revive the conventual life, which, but 
for his support, might have been compromised 
by the hazardous experiments of a foundress 
who was ready to copy all the audacities of the 
Thebaid and Assisi. In all things he had much 
of the nature of a chieftain, and not least in this, 
that he was always ready to defend those who 
applied his principles consistently ; even when 
he might have thought the application indis- 
creet or premature he never saved himself by 
saying so. Nor did he ever regard an enforced 
retreat as an apostasy; when the police failed 
to protect Mr. Bryan King, Dr. Pusey advised 
him to end the scandal by putting himself into 





| the hands of the churchwardens. 





His generosity to the weak was of a piece 
with his veneration for the poor, which was so 
deep and genuine that it preserved him more 
completely than any other great ecclesiastic of 
the nineteenth century from political partisan- 
ship; he never sought to make capital out of 
either the fears or the hopes which the advance 
of democracy excites. The piquant denuncia- 
tions of luxury in the sermon on “ Our 
Pharisaism ” have no partisan flavour ; the aris- 
tocracies which have lasted longest have lived 
under written or unwritten sumptuary laws. If 
he wasted neither strength nor thought upon 
parliamentary politics, he was too powerful in 
Oxford to keep aloof from university politics. 
In these his attitude was that of a very de- 
termined and very enlightened Conservative. 
He was prepared from the first for all changes 
by which his principles had nothing to lose— 
such, for instance, as the specialisation of study 
during the latter part of the academical course ; 
and he resisted to the last changes, how- 
ever inevitable, like the abolition of tests, 
which could not but be unfavourable to his 
principles. He successfully resisted the pro- 
posal to raise the salary of the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek out of university funds ; and he 
did not resist the compromise whereby Christ 
Church, in fulfilment of a duty of doubtful 
obligation, increased the endowment of the 
Chair. Neither this controversy nor the action 
of the first University Commission, nor even 
the abolition of university tests, impaired his 
influence ; for more than a quarter of a centur 
he was the leader of a majority against whic 
nothing could be carried in Council or Convoca- 
tion. 

Of course such a position is not held without 
great labour, which of itself must have beena 
serious hindrance to literary work ; besides, he 
had his lectures to prepare and to deliver, and 
all the time he was Leotienel with the personal 
care of many souls. Then, too, the overflowing 
fullness of mind which made his sermons as 
delivered so impressive was rather a hindrance 
when he came to write for publication. Most 
of his later works, except his sermons, were in 
the nature of collections of testimonies, like 
the treatise on the Real Presence, which was 
a supplement to the sermon for which the 
Six Doctors suspended him in 1843, and the 
work on the Councils of the Church, which was 
his reply to the claims of the Papacy. Such 
works were often long delayed, and it is not 
likely that their influence will be permanent. 
With immense and accurate historical know- 
ledge it cannot be said that he had the historical 
temper which is inseparable from a sense of the 
movement of human affairs and some interest 
in things temporal, while he never seemed to 
care for anything in history but what he could 
think a manifestation of the eternal. 

Amid all these hindrances Dr. Pusey’s in- 
domitable perseverance carried him to the end of 
all his undertakings but the Jrenicon, of which 
part i. appeared in 1865. It was laid aside when 
the Council of the Vatican invited Pius IX. to 
proclaim himself infallible in faith and morals. 
Even the wonderfully minute commentary on 
the Minor Prophets, which began to appear in 
1862, was completed at last, and remains a 
worthy monument of the traditional school of 
Hebrew scholarship. Something more than 
this may be said of the nine lectures on Daniel 
the Prophet, first published in 1864. In none 
of his writings is the author’s magnanimous 
confidence in his position more conspicuous or 
more effective. The history of the variations 
of Rationalists in the vain attempt to make the 
vision of the seventy weeks and the two visions 
of the four empires end with Antiochus 
Epiphanes is really masterly, and goes far to 
justify the tone of victorious assurance which is 
maintained throughout. The work, as a whole, 
did not convince Bishop Thirlwall, but that 
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competent judge pronounced after reading it 
that the true history of the Book of Daniel had 
still to be written. Dr. Arnold had believed 
that the true history of the book was written 
long ago—by Porphyry. G. A. Srucox. 








“THIS IS HOW THE WAR BEGAN.” 


[We have received the following letter; and, 
though the march of events has rather outrun 
comment, our readers will probably think that 
it ought not to be lost. ] 
———: Sept. 5, 1882, 
The old saying anent Turkish succession is 
**An Amurath an Amurath succeeds.” 


But, when the last Amurath (ex-Sultan Moorad) 
proved wanting in wits and vis, he was thrust 
aside by his brother, Abdul Hamid—an un- 
righteous succession, without intervention of the 
venerable Ottoman State machinery, the bow- 
string or the ‘‘ bowl,” i.¢., the coffee-cup. The 
result of such innovation is that the reigning 
Sultan became, in the eyes of all his Moham- 
medan subjects, an impostor, a usurper; and 
so he will remain till Allah please to remove 
ex-Sultan Moorad. 

Abdul Hamid, however, proved equal to the 
emergency. An Armenian pur sang, he has not 
a drop of Turkish blood in his veins; you have 
only to look at the man and his manners. He 
inherits all the special qualities of that excep- 
tional people, which, throughout their length of 
history, with one short brilliant interval, have 
been ever serfs and slaves to their neighbours. 
This is the result of their prodigious personal 
cowardice. Endowed with splendid constitu- 
tions and with immense bodily strength and 
endurance (as the Hammal of Stamboul shows), 
and remarkable for many of the mountaineer’s 
virtues—industry, frugality, thrift, temperance 
—they fail in one thing only. They will not, 
they cannot, fight. They have no stomach for 
war. Their natural condition is peace, and 
ed only campaigning is ‘‘ beggar-my-neigh- 

ur.” 

His provenance explains the banalities and the 
pecularities, the contrasts and contradictions, 
of the Armenian Sultan’s character. An utter 
poltroon in physique, he has all the reckless 
audacity of the Brahman politician. With a 
woman’s horror of gun and sword, and with all a 
tyrant’s abject terror of assassination, he can 
face consequences like a hero. Apparently 
uncertain, titubant, blown about by every gust 
of opinion, he has the perseverance of a sittin 
hen, a persistence which, united with personal 
courage, would bea will of iron. He is never 
so determined as when he shows and pleads 
doubt. Like his ancestors, the Medes, his laws 
know nothin got change. He may be compelled, 
but it must be by force majewre—by an appeal 
to the ultima ratio—which prostrateshim. And 
last, not least, he has all the deep-laid, stored- 
up, passive, feminine bigotry and fanaticism 
which characterise the gifted Armenian brain. 
Compare him with his compatriot, Noobar 
Pacha, so well known in London and Paris; 
the parallelism of the lines is peculiar and im- 
pressive. 

Abdul Hamid hardly seated himself upon the 
throne before he proceeded to develop his pet 
ee It had long been floating in the air ; 

© brought it down to earth. The Hegiran 
— 1300, which will open on November 12, 

& special significance to Moslems. It will 
see the Second Coming of the Mahdee—that 
mysterious personage who causes so much 
blundering among Kaffir scribes. Unin- 
spired prophecy declares that the “._ 
ance heralds the eral triumph of Islam, 
which will be worl 


its fifteenth century. Thus we have lately 


seen an Imaum Mahdee or two, and we shall 


-wide before the opening of | b 


very soon see more. It is not merely a matter 
of knavery anddupery. Even sensible Moham- 
medans, who are above such preternatural 
absurds, begin to think that, if Islam is to be 
saved from the silent but absorbing advance of 
Christianity in Asia and Africa, determined 
action must be taken ere action come too late. 

Abdul Hamid threw himself heart and soul, 
with all his Armenian ardour—the mountaineer’s 
perfervidum ingenium—into this religious move- 
ment. He aimed at making himself the Head 
of the Revival. It was to be, under him, a 
** Orescentade” not less determined than the 
old Crusades. It would fight when necessary ; 
but it would begin with . y- peaceable, 
‘* constitutional” measures. It would preach 
at Mecca before drawing the sword and march- 
ing to conquest at Medinah. 

it is unnecessary to take up time and space 
by detailing the progress of this ‘‘ Crescent- 
ade” during its first five years. Enough to 
say that the Revival of Islam was everywhere 
hailed with a prodigious outburst of wild 
enthusiasm. From Hedgaz, the heart and 
holy land of the Moslem world, this movement 
ran like lightning to the finger-tips of the body 
religious Seoenll the great deserts of Africa. 
In Persia it has already abated much of the 
secular animosity between Soonnee and Sheeah 
—Catholics and Protestants. In Upper India it 
has lit a smouldering fire of Wahhabeeism, 
which wants only the oxygen of opportunity 
to flame forth with prodigious violence. It has 
overrun Malacca, and has extended even to 
China, where it is wiping out the memories of 
the Panthay massacre and the destruction of 
Mohammedanism by Mandarinism. In Egypt, 
one of the most bigoted as well as the ‘“‘ basest 
of kingdoms,” it has developed from an im- 
broglio into a rebellion, a massacre, and a war 
which we must not look upon as a mere isolated 
accident. It is one of the links in the great 
o- which binds together the whole Moslem 
world. 

Ex-Khedive Ismaeel, who, from his laboratory 
at Naples, has been laying down electrical wires 
conducting bribery, corruption, and confusion 
throughout the length of Western Asia and 
North-eastern Africa, is an old fox that fought 
shy of the movement-snare. He saw that it 
would soon move against himself; and he kept 
aloof, at the expense of much snubbing, of 
paying dangerous visits to Constantinople, and 
of ** parting” heavily in the shape of douceurs. 
But England, directed with the proverbial 
amount of political wisdom, persuaded him to 


g|“retire from business,” and throned Tewfik 


Pacha in his stead. This unfortunate son 
and heir had never been a persona grata to 
his father. Although the latter secured, unlaw- 
fully as usual, the succession to his eldest child, 
when it belonged to the eldest male of the 
reigning house, he had not educated the raw 
laddie for succession. Tewfik was a dummer 
junger, without a trace of his father’s talents 
and ambition, political or financial. He was 
deficient in energy as he was devoid of intellect. 
Weak as water, conscious of being a mere usurper 
in the eyes of all good Mohammedans, and terri- 
fied by isolation, like a child in the dark, he looked 
helplessly around for some support, some main- 
stay. The first glance decided him. He threw 
himself with abandon into the open arms of his 
suzerain, the Armenian Sultan. He sent mis- 
sions to Constantinople, imploring that his 
brothers, especially the active and energetic 
Hussein, the only man in the family, might be 
kept in banishment. He surrounded himself 
with a bigoted and retrograde Ministry, whose 
chief was the Jew-Moslem, Riyaz Pacha. He 
revived and encouraged the import slave-trade 
by way of snapping his fingers at Europe. He 
uilt mosques here, there, and everywhere, 
even in the main square of Suez. At levées 
| and receptions he endeayoured to assign pre- 

















cedence to his promoted Fellahs, and showed as 
much incivility as he dared to Europeans who 
were not officials, Through his Jew Minister, 
he compelled (Chinese) Gordon Pacha, Governor- 
General of the Equatorial Provinces, to resign ; 
and he supplied his place by a half-servile of 
the worst reputation. And, so far, his weak- 
ness, accentuated by his fanaticism, was directly 
concerned in bringing about the present war. 

The military element in Egypt, which has 
almost ‘‘eaten up” the religious, was the 
creation of the ex-Khedive. In his unhappy 
mania for apeing Europe he established a corps 
of guards, with messes, mess-plate, and all the 
regimental furniture of England. Nothing 
could be quainter than the contrast of the 
Fellah-(peasant) officer and these civilised sur- 
roundings. But the fellow appreciated the posi- 
tion, and, being duly mounted and equipped, 
forthwith rode whither beggars on horseback 
usually ride. The day when the darky colonels 
plucked Rivers Wilson’s beard may be con- 
sidered the triumph of military revolt and the 
jour de naissance of the present campaign. 

Among the Pretorians was ‘*Ourabi”’ Bey, 
now written Aribi and mispronounced A’raby— 
doubtless a reminiscence of ‘‘ Araby the blest.” 
Continental newspapers, which prefer fancy to 
fact, have made him a }’renchman, a Spaniard, 
and what not; and he will probably become an 
Irishman, though very different from the futile 
Patlander. Ariibi is the son of an honest Fellah 
who tilled the soil near Oairo. His mother, 
who has been interviewed by more than one 
Englishwoman, sent all her boys as volunteers 
to serve and to die for Saeed Pacha. This re- 
markable step—for the Egyptian parent in- 
variably did and does the reverse—drew the 
ruler’s attention to the lads. He placed them 
in the Military College ; and he was heard to 
say, according to his widow, that honest Anglo- 
phobe, Mdme. Saeed Pacha, that he expected 
Arabi to become one of the foremost men of his 
day. Happily, he did not live to see the fore- 
cast justified. 

In 1873 Aribi Bey was bastinado’d by 
Ismaeel Pacha, who at once gave him a regi- 
ment. In 1880 his name was unknown at 
Cairo. It made progress in 1881, and in 1882 
its bearer is the pivot of the situation. His 
right is that of being, after a fashion, a repre- 
sentative man; his claim is having posed 
before Egypt and Europe as the Leader of the 
National Party. But, before noticing this 
section of the subject, it will be advisable to say 
something about the Nation. 

The Egyptian race stands aloof from and 
above all its neighbours, The Nilote is African 
almost whitewashed by foreign intervention. 
Mr. Lane, a mild sentimentalist, dubbed him 
an ‘‘ Arab,” and derived him from the invading 
soldiery of Amru and of other early con- 
querors. You have only to place the Fellah by 
the side of the Bedouin, and the fallacy of the 
theory “jumps at the eyes.” And in mind the 
two are even more different than they are in 
body. The Fellah’s half-brother is the Copt, 
who has kept his blood purer. Both are 
peculiar peoples. The climate of the Nile 
valley allows no foreign-born to be viable ; 
neither Turks, nor Circassians, nor Persians, 
nor Europeans can here increase and per- 
manently multiply. It has an atmosphere of 
absolute conservatism. From the days of the 
Monuments and of Herodotus, the Fellah has 
altered little but his faith. His morale has 
all the turbulence and violence, the per- 
sistence and bravery, of his forbears. he 
press of England, when commenting upon the 
massacre of June 11, asked with wonder how 
these lambs had so suddenly become wolves. 
Lambs, indeed! Why no fighting ram is more 


dogged or determined, more pugnacious or less 
open to pity and mercy, than an Egyptian 
ellah. And if, in this matter, the men are 
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bad as bad can be, the women are worse. They 
are the most depraved of their sex ; and their 
modes of murdering are unutterably horrible. 
That account of these gentle beings promenading 
the streets of Alexandria with the legs and arms 
of slaughtered Europeans carried like flags on 
staves should open eyes that can be opened. 
It was the tale of Hypatia told over again ; very 
old friends with new faces. 

The morbid philanthropy and the mawkish 
humanitarianism of England have so long pitied 
and petted the “poor downtrodden Fellah” 
that they have created a theoretical, an ideal 
being. The Fellah of fact would start to see his 
own portrait. They most deserve compassion 
who have anything to do with him. There is 
hardly a European in Egypt, of those who 
frequent the villages as sportsmen or antiquaries, 
who has not been assaulted by the Fellahs, 
while sundry have been half killed. This has 
happened even to high officials, who, of course, 
were careful not to report their drubbings. 
The turbulent villagers also act as their own 
police, and all criminal cases are tried within 
their mud walls. If man or woman offend 
against the bye-laws, the offender is not de- 
nounced to the ‘‘ guardians of the peace” (the 
worst robbers in the land) ; he or she is carefully 
manacled, gagged, trussed up, and thrown into 
the river. Father Nilus could tell more tales 
of horror than all the streams in the United 
Kingdom. 

Among the Fellah’s notable qualities we must 
not forget his persistence and his bravery. A 
drive to the Pyramids will show you urchin- 
troops running a mile in the forlorn hope of a 
copper; and the boy is father to the man. 
Under Sesostris, the Egyptian soldier, who 
invented the phalanx, overran the nearer East. 
Under Ibrahim Pacha, he thrashed the Turks at 
Nezeeb ; ard the late Gen. Jochmus escaped 
defeat ouly by systematically declining battle 
with the armies of Mohammed Ali. The dogged 
pluck of the gunners at Meks and tho other 
Alexandrian forts proves that the stock has not 
degenerated. As a rule, the sight of blood does 
not excite the Egyptian; it only makes him an 
‘* uglier customer.” 

With such national material it is not hard to 
found a National Party. There is such a thing 
in Egypt, and there has been for some time ; 
but it has been grievously misrepresented and 
misunderstood in England. 

Little notice need here be taken of the 
theories foisted on the English world by Sir 
William Gregory and Mr. Wilfrid S. Blunt. 
The former, who interviewed Aribi the rebel, 
and wrote his praises to the Times, toured for a 
winter in the Nile Valley and is utterly 
ignorant of its language. Mr. Blunt knows 
something of Arabia and Arabic, but next to 
nothing of Egypt, or he would not have noted 
Aribi’s approval of Lord Byron (!). He is, 
moreover, one of the most crotchety of men, 
who has seriously proposed to abolish steamers 
and railways. Such were the amateur diplomat- 
ists who sorely vexed the soul of that model 
red-tapeist and Foreign Office pet, Sir E. B. 
Malet, and who promoted Ariibi to the leader- 
ship of the ‘‘ National Party.” 

The true National Party, as all old Egyptians 
know, is headed by Cherif Pacha. It can 
hardly have a better head; upon this point all 
opinions agree. Oherif is a gentleman of 
ancient house, well brought up, married to a 
daughter of Col. Sevres (Sulayman Pacha), and 
the father of sons whom he sends for education 
to Vienna. He plays billiards, he is a good 
shot, he enjoys European society, except with 
those who consider him a ‘‘ vain, contemptuous 
Turk,” and his perfect courtesy of manner 
contrasts well with the ‘‘’ighness and ’aughti- 
ness” of the ex-donkey-boy Egyptian Pacha, 
a common variety of that breed. He is a man 
of large fortune, inherited not made; no one 





has a word to say against his honour or 
honesty, and his only fault is being too good for 
the situation. He was loyal to his late prince, 
and his idea of a National Party is founded on 
patriotism, tempered by moderation and common- 
sense. He ignores the silly cry ‘‘ Egypt for the 
Egyptians ”—which means “ Perish Egypt ”— 
and he confines himself to wishing that the sons 
of the soil should have fair play against the 
foreigner, and should share the goods of which 
the stranger would once more spoil them. 

On the other hand, Arabi, now no longer 
Pacha, was, and is, only the ringleader of a 
mutiny. On September 8, 1881, it will be 
remembered, he headed the second revolt, which 
dismissed the miserable Riydz, Gordon’s béte 
noire; made Cherif Pacha ‘‘ Premier:” aug- 
mented the army; and established a ‘‘ Chamber 
of Notables,” or delegates, ostensibly to formu- 
late a Constitution, or Organic Law, but reall 
to abolish the invidious Anglo-French Control. 
Tewfik, weak as water, and poltroon as usual, 
granted all the demands of his mutineers, with 
a feeble resolve to cut off the head as soon as 
possible. This ended in an abortive attempt to 
wreck a railway-train. The new Mameluke 
régime waxed bolder and bolder, and at last 
compelled Cherif Pacha, whose moderation and 
conciliatory measures offended the Dictatorship, 
to resign. Then came a third pronunciamiento, 
and the state of things we now find. The fifty 
vears of good work begun by Mohammed Ali 
Pacha were undone in as many days. 

The Armenian Sultan, who, like his prede- 
cessors, has ever longed for the flesh-pots of 
Egypt in the shape of piastres, and who well 
knows that a Khediviate under the guarantee 
of Europe would not permit indiscriminate 
official plunder, seized the opportunity for play- 
ing a trump-card. He entered into intimate 
relations and pourparlers with the self-con- 
stituted Leader of the National Party. Oom- 
promising documents have already been found 
in the Alexandria Palace. Dictator Ardbi was 
chosen for the future Khedive, a mere creature 
and tool of the Sublime Porte. The descendants 
of Mohammed Ali had ‘‘ ceased to reign.” 
The intended successor was shamelessly decor- 
ated with the Medjidieh while in arms against 
his prince; and a certain Commissioner, whose 
name need not be mentioned, was sent to 
Egypt for operating the ry of dynasty. 
This official had distinguished himself highly 
in Albania, where he “ coffee’d” his way to 
complete success. No man could even differ 
in opinion from him without a stomach-ache so 
serious that it led directly to the coffin. 

Tewfik, however, took precautions, or, rather, 
precautions were taken for him. And Arabi, 
thinking his succession secure and despising his 
enemy, now made his first wrong move—a mis- 
take which will be fatal to him. His error was 
in relying too firmly upon the pet Egyptian 
theory, that England and France cannot combine 
in political measures, and that the jealousies of 
the Western Powers would render action 
nugatory. In fact, he forced events instead of 
allowing himself to be carried onwards by the 
tide of fortune. The “ Joint Note,” a most 
unwise move, made the Egyptians cling to him 
and caused the catastrophe. Hence the mas- 
sacre, the bombardment, and the present 
campaign. Hence, too, the Armenian Sultan 
was compelled to cast off, when too late, the too 
active tool that cut both ways. Hence, finally, 
the tool, claiming to be a Lazzia, has mounted 
the green turban of a Descendant of the Prophet, 
and has openly proclaimed himself a subject of 
the Meccan Shereef, not of the intrusive Turkish 
Sultan. In his turn, the latter, after inducin 
the Fellah to rebel, has proscribed him asa rebe 
and an outlaw, or, ratber, has declared that he 
** deserves to be proclaimed a rebel.” Oan even 
a Turkish Government show anything more 
inept ? 





That Arabi still maintains his position is due 
to the extraordinary fanaticism and bigotry of 
the lower and lowest orders of Egyptians, and 
to their abhorrence of, and contempt for, 
foreigners and non-Moslems—a contempt ex- 
aggerated by the marvellous poltroonery dis- 
played by the Christians surprised at Alexandria. 
And the Leader will continue to be their idol as 
long as he poses for the Regenerator of the 
Faith, the Revivalist of Islam. Even the 
Egyptian lads scattered among the schools and 
colleges of Europe bless him and pray for him 
as the Saviour of Egypt' and the destroyer of 
the grasping Faranj, especially the English. 

So far Ardbi has made his name, and the ex- 
Fellah will go down to peasant-posterity as a 
Moslem John Hunyadi or a Scanderbeg. 

VIATOR. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. RAMSAY AND THE GREEK PROFESSORSHIP 
AT EDINBURGH. 
Edinburgh: Sept. 18, 1882, 

I trust you will find space to allow me to 
correct a statement which I have heard, and 
which is calculated to do much injury to the 
cause of archaeological study and the investiga- 
tion of little-known parts of the Greek world. 
It has been said that it would be impossible for 
me to carry out the schemes of further explora- 
tion in Asia Minor—which are now the object 
of a public subscription under the auspices of 
the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies, and which are in a considerable degree 
dependent on my own work in that country— 
in the event of my candidature for the Chair of 
Greek in Edinburgh being successful. Refer- 
ence to the Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1882, 
p- 31, will show that, in urging the great value 
to the study of Greek art of a new expedition 
into the border-land between Greece and the 
East, I said, ‘‘ The time of year for an expedi- 
tion would be to arrive [in Phrygia] not earlier 
than June 15, and spend the summer and early 
autumn.” Scientific work is hardly possible 
during the winter and spring months, owing to 
the intense cold and the long continuance of 
snow which hides every ancient monument. 
The only effect that my appointment to a Scotch 
professorship would exercise on my exploration 
in the Greek world is that I should be able to 
carry it on with much greater advantages, and 
that I should not, as at present, be dependent 
for my chance of travelling on the precarious 
result of a public subscription and on the 
generosity of the friends of Greek learning. 

W. M. Ramsay. 








THE LOST MEDICAL WORK OF MARAT. 
1 Clarendon Villas, Oxford, 
When M. F. Chevremont, the indefatigable 


student of the life and works of that much- | his lif 


maligned revolutionary leader, Marat, pub- 
lished, in 1865, his Catalogue des Huvres com- 
létes de J.-P. Marat as a supplement to M. 

ougeart’s well-known Marat, he inserted a 

note :— 
‘*Independamment de The Chains of Slavery, edité 
par Marat i Londresen 1774, et de A Philosophical 
Essay on Man en 1773, Marat serait l’auteur d’un 
troisiéme ouvrage edité en Angleterre sous ce titre 
An Essay on a Singular Disease of the Eyes, by Mr. 
| » M.D., at Nicholl’s, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
or Williams’ in the Strand. Brissot, dans ses 
Mémoires, tom. ii., p. 3, annonce cet ouvrage, et 
Simonne Evrard (veuve Marat), dans son Prospectus 
de la réimpression des ceuvres politiques de l’Ami 
du Peuple, nous apprend que Marat avait acquis 
une grande célébrité dans la curation des maux 
d’yeux, oi il excellait. Espérons qu’un jour ce 
livre sera connu des bibliographes francais” (Marat, 
VAmi du Peuple, par A. Bougeart, vol. ii., p. 361). 
Nevertheless, when, in February 1881, M. 
Chevremont published his Marat: son Esprit 
politique, scientifique et littéraire, he had not 
been able to discover the missing work, although 
during the intervening sixteen years he has 
done much valuable work on Marat, and, in 
particular, has unearthed his diploma of M.D. 
at the University of St. Andrews. 

Being much struck by the new light thrown 
upon Marat by MM. Bougeart and Chevremont, 
and believing that further investigations into 
his early life would give a new aspect to 
his character and career, I determined to 
do what I could to elucidate the eleven 
years he declared he spent in London and 
Dublin, which must have extended from 
1766 to 1777, for it was in the latter year 
he was appointed physician to the Gardes du 
Corps of the comte d’Artois, and took up his 
residence in Paris. Naturally, my first hope 









was to discover the lost English medical work 
mentioned by Chevremont. To begin with, I 
found that the work in question was not men- 
tioned by Brissot in his Mémoires, but only 
in a note by M. de Montrol, the editor, who 
quotes the title from a note in Marat’s own 
handwriting. At the British Museum I could 
get no clue, and no copy was to be found there; 
but a courteous sub-librarian at the Bodleian 
directed my attention to Watt’s Bibl. Britannica 
(1824), in which I found under Marat’s name 
his Essay on Man (1773); an Essay on Gleets 
(1775), of which I have at present discovered no 
copy ; and An Enquiry into a Singular Disease of 
the Eyes, &c. (1776). I was then recommended 
to consult the numerous Catalogues of the 
various medical libraries in the Bodleian, and, 
to my great delight, discovered a copy in the 
Catalogue of the library of the Royal Medical 
and Chirurgical Society of London. Through 
the kindness of a fellow of the society, Mr. 
Malcolm Morris, I was enabled to consult the 
copy, and make a transcript of it, and there can 
be no doubt that it is the missing work. 

It is a short pamphlet of nineteen pages, with 
the title-page, 
** An Enquiry into the nature, cause, and cure of a 
Singular Disease of the Eyes, hicherto unknown, 
and yet common, produced by the use of certain 
Mercurial Preparations, by J. P. Marat, M.D. 
London, Printed for W. Nicoll in St. Paul’s 
Church-Yard, and J. Williams in Fleet Street. 
[Price One Shilling, Sewed.]” 


On the first page is a curious address to the 
Royal Society, of which he asserts ‘' this is not 
a Dedication: such a matter of form I have ever 
thought beneath the Dignity of Philosophy ; ” 
and it is dated Church Street, Soho, January 1, 
1776. The address has in two places the word 
** gentlemen” inserted, probably in Marat’s own 
handwriting, and the copy seems to have been 
the presentation copy. The little pamphlet is 
interesting both from the light it throws on 
Marat’s scientific ideas and on the chronology of 
e. 

He commences by describing the effect of 
mercury on the eyes and sight, and the mistakes 
of the usual treatment; and then propounds 
his own treatment, of which the most interest- 
ing part is the use he makes of electricity. We 
see from the first case he describes in this 
pamphlet that he had greatly studied the 
phenomena of electricity, and had used it for 
medical purposes at least as early as 1765; and 
that, therefore, when he published his Recherches 
sur Ul Electricité in 1782, he was no scientific 
dabbler, as Michelet represents, but a man 
whose attention had been fixed on the science 
of electricity for at least seventeen years. 
Whether Marat is right in the diagnosis and 
treatment of the particular disease he describes 
it is impossible for me to say; but he was cer- 
tainly no empiricist, for he supports his theory 
and treatment with three examples of patients 
he had treated, with minute, almost daily, 
notes as to their progress under his treatment ; 
and, further, at the conclusion of his address to 
the Royal Society, he invites examination :— 
‘* Tf any of the members of your society would 
be pleased to amuse themselves with verifying 
by Dissections the elucidation which is offered 
in the following pages, it might not, perhaps, 
be a regrettable employ of time.” 

But a more real interest lies in the light 
thrown on his early life. The first case he 

ives of his treatment is that of ‘‘ Charlotte 

londel, daughter of a merchant in Paris,” 
whose 


‘* parents applied to a famous oculist, who declined 
undertaking the case; afterwards application was 
made to a Fryar of some repute for curing diseases 
of the eyes, . . , who attended her for seven 
months together. . . . The patient was already 
given over, when I undertook her cure. As I was 
not unversed in Optics,” &c., &c. 





This passage shows that Marat had at least 
some practice in Paris before he came to 
England in 1765, and indicates already his 
fondness for optics, of which he was to be so 
diligent a student. His other cases—D. B,a 
merchant in London, and J. P., Esq., in both of 
which Marat successfully treated patients who 
had been long under other treatment—show 
that he was a medical man in some practice in 
London, and not a teacher of French, as has 
been generally asserted. His address, too, in 
Soho, which was then a fashionable quarter, 
and the fact of his different publications, indi- 
cate that he held a fair position. But the most 
useful fact is contained in a note on p. 19: 
‘*The last August being at Edinburgh, I 
(under the eyes of the ingenious Mr. Miller, 
oculist) treated an American gentleman for this 
disease. . . . Affairs calling me back to London,” 
&c. This supplies a useful addition to M. 
Chevremont’s discovery of the diploma of M.D. 
of St. Andrews conferred on Marat in 1775 on 
the recommendation of certain Edinburgh phy- 
sicians. For it shows that he was not. as M. 
de Montrol has asserted, a teacher of French 
in Edinburgh, but had merely made a short 
stay there, in which he moved in good medical 
society, and had given such an impression of 
his medical knowledge that he was recom- 
mended for the degree of M.D. of a neighbour- 
ing university. 

I can only conclude by hoping that it may 
be possible to recover a further knowledge of 
Marat’s life in England; and it would be 
particularly interesting to know why and when 
he spent the year in Dublin which he mentionsin 
his retrospect of his own life. It was probably 
in some way connected with medicine; and it 
would be curious to know if he obtained a 
degree there, for in the brevet of his appoint- 
ment in 1777 as physician to the Gardes du 
Corps of the comte d’Artois, he is described as 
‘*Jean-Paul Marat, docteur en médicine de 
plusieurs facultés d’Angleterre,”’ and we at 
present only know of one degree, that of St. 
Andrews in 1775. H. Morse STEPHENS. 





SCIENCE. 


Animal Intelligence. By George J. Romanes. 
“International Scientific Series,” Vol. XLT. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 


The Scientific Evidences of Organic Evolu- 
tion. By the Same. “ Nature Series.’ 
(Macmillan.) 


Peruars few biologists have ever been so 
well fitted by temperament and attainments 
to approach the difficult question of animal 
intelligence in a scientific spirit as Mr. 
Romanes. His tastes have always kept him 
evenly balanced between the subjective and 
the objective points of view. On the one 
side, he is a subtle psychologist, well grounded 
in all that has been done for his science by 
Locke and Hume, Berkeley and Kant, Bain 
and Spencer; on the other side, he is a first- 
hand investigator of the phenomena of nervous 
systems, and a practical naturalist and sports- 
man of considerable experience. The way in 
which he has set to work upon his present 
subject is most thorougbgoing and business- 
like ; it reflects his deep sense of the necessity 
for a regular scientific method of procedure in 
psychology. Intending as he does to investi- 
gate the evolution of intelligence throughout 
the whole animal world, he has begun with 
that fundamental zod ord, a basis of carefully 
sifted and organised data from which to draw 
his inferences in a later volume. His new 
work, in fact, was originally planned as the 
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introductory part of his promised treatise on 
Mental Evolution; it was to be concerned 
only with the positive facts of animal intelli- 
gence, while the second part was to deal with 
their relation to the theory of descent. But 
the collection grew under his hand, until at 
last it became necessary to publish it in a 
separate form as a substantially independent 
work, though still ancillary in purpose to the 
main treatise for whose basis it was originally 
compiled. 

It might seem at first sight as though this 
task could have been as well performed by 
some lesser workman, without using up so 
much valuable time at the hands of an original 
investigator ; and we confess this was our 
first idea on taking up Mr. Romanes’s volume. 
A single perusal, however, soon leads one to 
adopt a very different view of the work and 
its intrinsic importance. The subject of 
animal intelligence has so long been given 
over to the myth-making fancy of mere 
marvel-mongers and anecdote-manufacturers 
that it has become necessary for some strict 
and judicious critic to go over the whole mass 
of available evidence—some good, more in- 
different, and most utterly bad—and to pick 
out carefully the few grains of wheat which 
may be found scattered about among this 
intolerable quantity of useless chaff. If we 
are ever to have a sound science of compara- 
tive psychology at all, it must begin, as com- 
parative anatomy began, with a careful col- 
lection of ascertained facts. For this purpose 
it is highly desirable that we should possess 


‘‘something resembling a text-book of the 
facts of comparative psychology, to which men 
of science, and also metaphysicians, may turn 
whenever they may have occasion to acquaint 
themselves with the particular level of intel- 
ligence to which this or that species of animal 
attains.” 

The evidence thus collected is mainly in- 
tended to serve Mr. Romanes for his torth- 
coming work on the genesis of mind. But 
even in itself it supplies us with an admirable 
digest of all that is yet known with regard 
to the mental powers of animals; and we are 
grateful to him for having thus reduced so 
vast a mass of chaos to something like 
reasonable and duly marshalled order. 

Mr. Romanes begins with an introductory 
chapter, in which he discriminates in his 
usual lucid manner between reflex action, or 
‘‘non-mental neuro-muscular adjustment ;” 
instinct, or “reflex action into which there 
is imported the element of consciousness ;” 
and intelligence, or “ the intentional adapta- 
tion of means to end.” He then proceeds to 
apply the principles so set down to the lowest 
forms of life, quoting with due caution the 
few observed facts which would seem to credit 
even the protozoa with some faint foregleams 
of intelligent action, and inclining to relegate 
his own peculiar favourites, the Medusae, 
to the limbo of purely reflex organisms. Nor 
does he see grounds tor attributing purposive 
movements to the echinodermata, finding 
rather the earliest indications of intelligent 
action in those remarkable proceedings on 
the part of earth-worms to which Darwin 
called attention in his latest monograph. 
Among the mollusca, he relies chiefly upon 
the observations of Dicquemase, White, 
Agassiz, and Lonsdale, the last named having 





the unfortunate fault of proving quite too 
much; for the famous anecdote of the friendly 
snail which returned to deliver its weakly 
mate from a garden prison would imply not 
only a high degree of intelligence, but con- 
siderable affection and strong imagination as 
well, Having ourselves formerly kept many 
snails in boxes for long periods, we are in- 
clined to rate their mental powers decidedly 
higher than most people would at first 
suppose; yet it would be very difficult to 
quote any one fact or anecdote in support of 
this cumulatively acquired view. In fact, it 
often happens that persons who have kept 
any animal as a pet have arrived imper- 
ceptibly at a certain familiarity with its way 
of thinking without being able to give any 
definite reason for the faith that is in them; 
though such a vague belief on the part of 
a careful observer may really be much better 
grounded than any number of inferences made 
from casually collected instances by field 
naturalists who have not themselves kept the 
creature in captivity, and watched its every- 
day habits and manners. 

Among the insects there is abundance of 
such evidence forthcoming from the most 
excellent sources, such as the notes on ants, 
bees, and wasps by Bates, Belt, Miiller, 
Moggridge, Sincecum, McCook, and Lub- 
bock, and those on termites by Bastian, 
Fritz Muller, and Smeathman. Mr. Romanes 
has also thrown together the best observa- 
tions on the other articulata, such as trap- 
door and web-building spiders, crabs, lob- 
sters, ant-lions, and even earwigs. For the 
psychology of vertebrata the materials are 
far more ample. Among fish, indeed, we 
are yet at sea; but with birds and mammals, 
we feel ourselves at last on éerra firma. Here 
Mr. Romanes has gathered together all that 
is most valuable about memory, sympathy, 
and aesthetic emotions; about nidification, 
especially as regards the abnormal instincts of 
the cuckoo; and about the general signs of 
intelligence in birds. He has also given us 
the gist of all that is known about beavers, 
elephants, cats, foxes, dogs, monkeys, and 
other exceptionally clever mammals. Of course, 
much of the information might already have 
been got elsewhere, though much is also quite 
new; but in any case it is a great point to 
have it all brought to a focus in this classified 
and digested fashion, instead of having to 
search for it through many scattered volumes 
of Memoirs and Transactions. As a whole, 
the task of selection has been admirably per- 
formed, though perhaps Mr. Romanes some- 
times allows a questionable story to pass 
a little too readily. It is hard to doubt 
the positive assertion of ordinarily truth- 
ful people ; yet experience shows that, when 
once an animal story has assumed the guise 
of an endemic myth (such as the hedge- 
hog, who spikes apples upon his spines by 
rolling over them), there is no moralist on 
earth so stern but will solemnly declare he 
has seen the thing with his own eyes. Some 
of Mr. Romanes’s correspondents will doubtless 
think him very rude for hesitating his doubts 
as to their absolute correctness ; we ourselves 
are inclined to fancy that at times he has not 
been quite rude enough. But the volume 
altogether will take rank at once as the 
standard work on the subject with which it 





deals; and any future text-book of com. 
parative psychology will necessarily proceed 
to build upon the solid foundation here laid 
down. 

The little book on Organic Evolution con- 
tains a brief résumé, adapted to the general 
public, of Darwin’s main arguments. It 
ought to answer excellently the purpose for 
which it is intended; and it obtained the 
high approbation of the great biologist him- 
self when it first appeared as a popular lecture. 
We can only hope it may be widely read by 
those for whose benefit it is so well designed, 

Grant ALLEN. 
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PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


History of the Egyptian Religion. By OC. P. 
Tiele. Translated by J. Ballingal. (Triibner.) 
The value of Prof. Tiele’s ‘‘ Comparative 
History of Ancient Religions” is so well 
known that this English translation of the 
first volume of it is sure to be welcomed by a 
large class of readers. Egypt, too, is at 
present attracting an amount of interest and 
attention which ought to make the appearance 
of the volume particularly well-timed. The 
cultivated part of the public has long been 
asking for an authoritative work on the 
religion of the ancient Egyptian monuments 
which would be accessible to English readers, 
and it is therefore a matter of surprise only 
that we have had to wait so long for a transla- 
tion of the clearest and most satisfactory book 
on the subject that exists in any language. 
Though not a professed Egyptologist, Dr. Tiele 
is sufficiently acquainted with the hieroglyphs 
to be able to control the often conflicting 
statements of Egyptian scholars, and to form 
independent — of his own. The un- 
rivalled knowledge he possesses of ancient 
forms of faith, and the sober and impartial 
judgment he brings to bear upon them, give 
what he writes an exceptional importance. Of 
course, it is not possible for others to agree 
with all his conclusions; nor can even his care 
and accuracy always preserve him from the 
slight errors incident to every human work. 
Thus Men is not Mnevis, whose Egyptian 
name was ur-mer, ‘‘ great bull,” but “ cattle” 
in general; and it was not Herodotus, but 
Manetho, who asserted that the sacred animals 
were first worshipped under King Kaiekhos. 
Abisa, again, is the name of a country, not of 
its chief; there is no evidence that the sphinx 
was erected by Khufu ; Amun-ra was unknown 
in the time of the Uld Kingdom (p. 123); the 
cuneiform symbol of the Tigris does not 
signify an arrow; the royal names of the 
Twenty-second Dynasty are not Assyrian, 
Brugsch notwithstanding; and M. Maspero 
has shown that the story of Saneha must not 
be accepted as an historical fact; while we are 
surprised to find Dr. Tiele saying that Menes 
is ‘‘a mythic personage, who is perhaps the 
same as Minos and the Indian Manu,” or 
admitting the relationship of the Egyptians to 
the Aryans. It is doubtful, too, whether the 
religious revolution affected by Khu-en-Aten 
was as great as is usually supposed, or whether 
his mother was really of foreign origin. Nor 
is it any longer correct to say that the pyra- 
mids of Gizeh and Sakkarah are sealed. 
‘** Heliopolis” for ‘‘ Memphis,” in p. 91, is 
obviously a misprint, the responsibility of 
which must be laid upon the translator, who 
has not performed his task in an altogether 
satisfactory way. His English does not run 
smoothly, and savours of a foreign idiom; 
while spellings like Psammeticus, ureus, and 
ithyfallic suggest doubts as to his classical 
knowledge. ‘throughout the book the proper 
names are written in a Dutch, and not an 
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English, fashion. What English reader could 
pronounce Properly Amenj, Chun-aten, Pacht, 
or Jahveh e imperfect character of the 
translation is the more to be regretted as it 
may prevent the book from being so widely 
read as it ought to be. After the masterly way 
in which the development of Egyptian religion 
is traced in it, and the differences pointed out 
between the religious conceptions that prevailed 
during the long period covered by the monu- 
ments, it will be difficult for the popular error 
still to hold its ground which sees in the 
Egyptian religion of the pyramid-builders and 
the Theban dynasties, of the Saites and the 
Ptolemies, one and the same unchangeable 
faith. But what does Dr. Tiele mean by say- 
ing that ‘‘Prof. Sayce, of Oxford, has 
recently conjectured ... that [the Hittites] 
were nearest akin to the Sumirs and Accads ” ? 
Prof. Sayce’s papers in the Transactions of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology show that he 
could never have made such an assertion. 


The Law of Kosmic Order. By Robert 
Brown, Jun. (Longmans.) By Kosmic Order 
Mr. Brown means ‘‘the harmony of the world 
in its varied round of day, night, week, month, 
season, and year.” His present work is an 
attempt to point out the way in which man 
attained to an idea of this order, so far as the 
year and zodiacal signs are concerned. It is 
more especially with the zodiacal signs as we 
have received them from the Greeks that he 
concerns himself. They were ultimately 
derived from the Accadians, who first mapped 
out the sun’s course through the sky, and gave 
to each section of it the names by which the 
signs are still, for the most part, known. Mr. 
Brown claims to have shown that the signs, 
when the mythological conceptions which lie 
at the bottom of them are examined, fall 
naturally into two groups, six being diurnal 
and six nocturnal. In this way the year 
became to early men the day of twenty-four 
(or rather twelve) hours on an enlarged scale. 
We always find in Mr. Brown’s writings proofs 
of wide reading and happy suggestions, and 
these characteristics are not wanting in the 
little book which now lies before us. As he 
himself remarks, however, ‘‘ Assyriology is a 
(rapidly) progressive science,” and it is there- 
fore inevitable that some of the conclusions of 
Assyrian scholars on which he relies have 
been corrected by subsequent research. But, on 
the whole, there are very few of his statements 
with which we should be disposed to quarrel, 
and the general reader cannot fail to tind his 
work both instructive and interesting. The 
resemblance to which he draws attention 
between the form of the symbol of Libra and 
two altars sculptured on a Babylonian stone 
1s certainly very striking, and gives countenance 
to his view that the sign of the balances has 
usurped the place once occupied by the sign of 
an altar. 

The Names of the Stars and Constellations 
compiled from the Latin, Greek, and Arabic ; 
with their Derivations and Meanings. By 
W. H. Higgins. (Hamilton, Adams and Co.) 
This is a very useful little book. We do not 
know of any other work in which the mean- 
ings of the Arabic names of the stars, important 
as the subject is for the history of astronomy, 
can be found in so handy a form, if at all. Mr 
Higgins has gone to the best authorities, and 
his : is always worthy of respectful 
consideration, even in the few cases in which 
we should be inclined to — a different 
interpretation of the Arabic word. 


THE Sinonima Bartholomei, which the Oxford 
Press has put out as part i. of the first volume 
of the Mediaeval and Modern series of its 
Anecdota Ozxoniensia, is a list of Latin names 
of herbs, plants, diseases, &c., with explana- 
tions, generglly in Latin, but sometimes in | 








English. It is of the date of 1387 or there- 
abouts. To the student of Early English this 
short treatise has not, of course, the value of the 
Promptorium or of the Catholicon; but to the 
botanist and the Mediaeval Latinist it will be 
very useful. Oomparing a few of the English 
entries with those of the Catholicon, we find in 
B. “* Fragaria, Frasea, an[glice] straubery,” O. 
“a Strabery,” fragum ; B. “‘ Zizannia, lollium 
idem, i. cokel,” ©. “ Cokylle, quedam aborigo, 
zazannia.” On p. 26 the advocates of the First 
Folio as the best text of “ Hamlet” and of its 
Hebenon, which they say is Henbane, against 
the Hebona = Hebon, or ivy, of the Second 
Quarto, will find help as to the form of their 
word, for Jusquiamus is entered as ‘‘ an[glice] 
henebon,” whence the change to “ hebenon” is 
easy, just as in the Catholicon, the Latin 
Tusquiamus—from the Greek socxtayos, as Mr. 
Herrtage notes—appears as “Hen-bane, Jus- 
quimanus.” For “ivy” B. does not preserve 
the final » which C. interestingly has, and 
which Mr. Herrtage says is still kept in the 
North, thus retaining the connexion with Germ. 
eiben, Dutch ieven, and tk. Elizabethan Hebon ; 
C. “an Iven, edera;” B. ‘‘ Hdera arborea, 
crescit super arbores et parietes domorum, i. 
yvi.” For B. “ Acedula, herba acetosa idem 
{quod Acer],” we have ©. ‘‘a Sowredoke, 
Acedula; ” but the English name does occur in 
B., under “ Ozxilapacium, i. acedula, souredock.” 
The form in B. “ Mora rubi, blakeberien,”” may 
be useful to the editors of Piers Plowman, &c. 
The Sinonima Bartholomei is part ‘‘ of a medical 
treatise on diseases and remedies, composed by 
John Mirfeld or Marfelde, and is entitled the 
‘Breviarium Bartholomei,’ in honour of St. 
Bartholomew’s in London, of which monastery 
the author was an inmate.” To this work is 
prefixed a calendar of Walter de Elvesden for 
the year 1387, of which the January part is 
rinted in the present booklet. The editor, 
Mr. Mowat, has done his work very carefully 
and well, though his notes would have been a 
good deal more interesting had they been more 
like the admirably full ones of Mr. Way to the 
Promptorium and Mr. Herrtage to the Catholicon. 
One form on p. 22 we do not like. We hoped 
that Prof. Arber was the only man in the 
world who printed the early contraction for 
“that” as ‘‘yat,” but we must now count 
Mr. Mowat as sinner No. 2, for he has 
“ Fugerole, an. ferne yat growes on londe.” 
The ‘“flamum” which he queries on p. 21 
under ‘‘ Flamgogum dicitur medicina purgans 
fiamum (?)” is surely only the English “fiem,” 
‘*‘fleame,” or ‘‘ flewme, flegma, flewma, reuma,” 
Catholicon. If Prof. Wiilcker has not already 
rinted the Sinonima in his Collection of Early 

lossaries that has been so long at press, we 
hope that he will add to his book all Mirfeld’s 
entries in which English words occur, and 
which Mr. Mowat has indexed. 


THE second volume of the Acta Seminarii 
Philologict Erlangensis, or proceedings of the 
Philological Seminary at Erlangen (Erlangen : 
Deichert), edited by Iwan Miiller and Woelfflin, 
contains a number of valuable studies on special 
subjects, Greek and Latin. ‘‘De Polybii 
dicendi genere” (J. Stich), ‘‘ Asyndeta Aeschy- 
lea” (Th. Gollwitzer), ‘‘ Arrianea” (A. Boehner), 
‘* De figuris etymologicis linguae Latinae” (G. 


. | Landgraf), ‘‘ De dativo Graeco ” (H. Tillmann), 


‘* Syntaxis Frontoniana” (A. Ebert), are in- 
stances of careful study in the remoter branches 
of philology. Of a different kind are the essays 
by J. Hoffmann on the authorship of the De 
Mundo attributed to Apuleius, by F. Vogel on 
the fortunes of the Histories of Sallust (Sa/- 
lustiana), by Cbrist. Schoener on the titles of the 
Roman emperors, and by G. Helmreich on Galen 
mept aipécewv. This last paper is virtually a new 
edition of Galen’s treatise. Short critical notes 
on various authors are interspersed between the 
esspys, 





produce a collection of essays so solid and full 
of promise as those contained in the two volumes 
published under the auspices of the Erlangen 
professors ? 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF ANALOGY IN THE EVOLU- 
TION OF SPEECH. 
London : Sept, 18, 1882. 

In his review of Delbriick’s Introduction to the 
Study of Language in last week’s ACADEMY, Mr. 
Sayce has some extremely suggestive remarks 
on the rival theories of the ‘‘ agglutinationists ” 
and “analogists.” But, while allowing its due 
importance to the principle of analogy or adap- 
tation, to me it seems th at its proper function 
has been somewhat misunderstood, or at least 
unfairly enlarged, by Ludwig and his followers. 
It must be obvious that there can be no room 
for analogy at all until a system has been 
developed a tendencies, creating, 
so to say, a certain bias or predilection for given 
grammatical forms. The wide _- of analogy 
in the after-state of speech will not be denied 
by any who have studied its action. But, in 
the earlier stages, while facts are being accumu- 
lated and tendencies slowly created, there can 
be no scope for this principle, or only a very 
limited scope, always expanding as we advance, 
growing more contracted as we go back to the 
origins of language. We come thus to a period 
in the evolution of speech when the part played 
by analogy was unappreciable. Until a large 
body of materials has been systematised, no 
norma can be conceived in conformity with 
which fresh material will continue to be moulded. 
When speech consisted merely of a few ejacula- 
lations, onomatopoetic terms and other articulate 
sounds, with vague meanings attached, expan- 
sion, enlargement, in a word, growth, could 
not have proceeded according to the law of 
analogy, as sufficient data did not yet exist 
to create any such law. But it could 
have proceeded according to the law of 
phonetic decay, which must have come into 
play almost from the first, flowing, as it does, 
from the very imperfections of human nature. 
This latter process will be retarded here, stimu- 
lated there, according to many silent influences 
too subtle and too remote to be now always 
detected. And thus some groups of languages 
will linger on in a more or less isolated state, 
while others pass into the agglutinating, and 
others again rise still higher into the inflecting, 
state. 

Thus analogy does not appear to be the main 
principle in the growth of language, but only 
a later influence, which must be taken into 
account in our analysis of after-states of speech, 
as, for instance, of the earliest known forms 
of Aryan grammar. In this apparently old, 
but comparatively quite modern, state much 
may undoubtedly be due to the influence of 
analogy, and consequently much need not neces- 
sarily be the result of direct transition from 
agglutinated to inflected forms. In modern 
English we sometimes hear such humoristic 
forms as glide, glode, glidden; collide, collode, 
collidden.* These imitative inflections of weak 
verbs, or of verbs that have become weak, after 
the norma of strong verbs, are the direct in- 
spirations of analogy; and it is conceivable 
that grammatical slang of this sort might ulti- 
mately acquire ‘rights of citizenship.”t But 





* The Comic English Grammar supplies such 
instances as row, rew, rown; snow, snew, snown, 
on the analogy of blow, blew, blown, 

+ In this way several strong verbs have in fact 
already become weak; and the tendency is un- 
deniably in this direction, because weak verbs are 
now so much more numerous than strong. They 
give, as it were, the norma; and all new verbs are 
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it is also obvious that such imitative forms 
could never have been suggested until the lan- 
gusge through other influences had acquired a 

ent or bias for these strong verbal inflections. 
The question, therefore, ultimately resolves itself 
into this other question, How was the bent 
or bias originally acquired? What were the 
influences at work in creating it? Analogy 
being useless at a period when the facts were 
accumulating which created the bias, we are 
driven at last to the only alternative—phonetic 
decay, euphony, laziness, love of brevity, and 
all those other minor influences which, acting 
jointly on the agglutinated state, result 
generally in true inflection. This state once 
reached, free scope is given to the action of 
analogy, but not till then. The mistake, there- 
fore, made by those who argue for the principle 
of analogy instead of agglutination is, that they 
shift its ground, pervert its true office, apply it 
to the earlier as well as the later stage of 
linguistic evolution. They are guilty, as it 
were, of an anachronism, whereby the true 
sequences in the history of human speech 
become obscured and distorted. 

It may now be readily allowed, with Mr. 
Sayce, that many inflections may well be “ late 
forms in which the agglutinated element is 
assimilated to the general inflectional character 
of the language.” But the general inflectional 
character itself must still be regarded as the 
outcome of the above described process going on 
from the first, and not as the result of analogy, 
which can only begin to make itself felt later 
on. Ludwig’s ‘‘ pre-existing suffixes” them- 
selves could not always have existed in the form 
of mere relational particles. They must have 
resulted from corruption ; they are the product 
of decay ; before they were suffixes they were 
words. And if they cannot all now be traced 
back to their original forms, it is because 
human speech in its earliest extant phases is 
still too old; it has long forgotten most of its 
etymologies. It follows also that ‘the flank of 
the agglutinationists ” is not ‘‘ turned,” if even 
it be clearly shown that ‘‘the reduction of the 
personal pronouns into flections was due to the 
— inflecting character of Aryan grammar.” 

he question will here again arise, How was 
this general inflecting character itself acquired ? 
By inspiration? By creation? Or not rather 
by phonetic corruption—that is, by natural 
growth? The agglutinating theory certainly 
‘implies that the roots of the philologist’s 
workshop were once actual words.” But which 
is the more reasonable view—that these words 
became simply ground down, by incessant use, 
to the condition of mere particles of relation- 
ship, or that such particles, sublimated abstrac- 
tious as they are, existed from the first? The 
latter view requires us to assume that they were 
either created or else invented by savage man. 
But creation is merely a last resource of ignor- 
ance; while it is preposterous to suppose that 
man in his infant state invented wholesale 
marvellously subtle grammatical devices, not 
one of which eel philologists can so much 
as imitate. These particles, therefore, were 
neither created nor invented ; they were words, 
first naturally evolved, and then naturally 
corrupted. No doubt, “as far back as our 
materials allow us to trace the phonetic laws 
of Aryan speech, we find only inflections and 
an inflectional grammar.’ But the very oldest 
known forms of Aryan speech are quite recent 
compared with those of its previous prehistoric 
life. This is surely a truth which no one will 
pretend to deny, unless he be prepared to regard, 


weak form. But in the Teutonic group the weak 
is modern compared with the strong conjugation, 
Consequently, there was a time when the analogy 
must have been the other way. Consequently, also, 
before the evolution of the strong conjugation, 
there can have been no analogy at all. 





for instance, the complex grammar of Vedic 
literature as a direct revelation to our Aryan 
forefathers. If, also, we cannot get beyond the 
oldest extant Aryan state without “ violating 
the phonetic laws with which we are ac- 
quainted,” it must still be remembered that 
these laws themselves have changed, and in 
many instances changed profoundly, during the 
historic period—as witness the substitution of 
accent for quantity in Aryan verse, the shifting 
of accent from root to suffixes even within the 
Teutonic group, and so on. Hence it may 
reasonably be argued from ‘‘ analogy” that 
these same phonetic laws also underwent 
continual change throughout the prehistoric 
period. In any case, what is there at all fixed 
or permanent in organisms such as human 
speech subject to perpetual growth and decay ? 
If the solid trunk and roots themselves are 
liable to corruption, why should we expect con- 
stancy in their lighter graces and harmonies ? 
And thus are removed the last difficulties from 
our acceptance of the principle of agglutination 
in preference to that of analogy. Or rather, 
thus may be reconciled both principles, due 
regard being had to the respective functions of 
each, and to the proper sequences in the evolu- 
tion of speech. A. H. KEANE. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Str ALEXANDER JARDINE is now in London 
making arrangements for the disposal of his 
father’s collection of birds, which, as is well 
known to friends of the late Sir William Jardine, 
is a very fine one. There is some reason to 
believe that the collection will be sold by 
auction. 


Messrs. LonGMANS will publish next month 
a Dictionary of Medicine, which has been for 
some years in preparation. The articles are 
contributed by many eminent members of the 
profession, under the general editorship of Dr. 
Richard Quain. 


THE biographical articles upon Charles Darwin 
that appeared in Nature shortly after his death 
are to be collected and published by Messrs, 
Macmillan and Co. as a volume in their ‘‘ Nature 
Series.” Prefixed will be the portrait engraved 
originally for Nature by the late OC. H. Jeens. 


TuE Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge propose to publish a new series entitled 
‘* Heroes of Science.” The first will be Botanists, 
Zoologists, ana Geologists, by Prof. P. Martin 
Duncan, to be followed by Astronomers, by Mr. 
E. J. C. Morton. 


Messrs. GEORGE BELL AND Sons have in the 
press a fourth edition, revised and enlarged, of 
Mr. W.H. Besant’s treatise on Hydromechanics ; 
and Glass Manufacture, by Messrs. H. Chance, 
H. Powell, and H. J. Harris, in their series of 
‘* Technological Handbooks.” 


AT a time when petrology is engaging the 
attention of so many geologists it may be useful 
to call attention toa thoughtfully written paper 
in a recent number of the American hauled 
Science, in which Mr. A. Wendell Jackson deals 
with the general principles of the nomenclature 
of the massive crystalline rocks. The con- 
fusion which at present exists with regard to 
rock-names abundartly justifies any attempt 
to improve our nomenclature. It is obvious 
that names should be uniform and stable, with 
sufficient elasticity to adapt themselves to con- 
siderable variations in the proportion of the 
mineral constituents of a given rock. 
massive crystalline rocks may be accurately 
designated by a purely mineralogical and 
textural nomenclature; and therefore it is 
needless, in naming a rock, to take into account 
either its geological age or its chemical com- 
position. As to uniformity of system, Mr. 





Jackson recommends the provisional adoption 
of the nomenclature used by Prof. Rosenbusch, 
of Heidelberg, one of the few men who have a 
right to speak with authority on such a subject. 


UNIVERSITY CoLLEGE, BrisToL, seems to be 
making a special feature of practical science 
teaching. Its new buildings, which will be 
completed before the close of the present year, 
‘* will give increased facilities for the s of 
science.” Affiliation to the Bristol Medical 
School, and new arrangements for the thorough 
training of students as electric engineers, all 
int in the same direction. So far, so good. 
ut we fail to see that equal attention is paid to 
liberal studies ; and, under these circumstances, 
we cannot share in the regret that the college 
has no foundation. Applied science does not 
need endowment. 

WE have received From Benguella to the 
Territory of Yacca, by H. Capello and R. Ivens, 
which we shall review at length very soon. 
But, in anticipation of the judgment of our 
reviewer, we must enter an immediate protest 
against the nondescript animals depicted on the 
cover. The draughtsman has been guilty of 
that common confusion in popular natural history 
between ‘bison ” and ‘‘ buffalo.” On the body 
of an American bison he has set the horns of an 
African buffalo. The animal is correctly repre- 
sented in the plate facing vol. i., p. 312. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE Oambridge Philological Society propose 
in the future to publish each term a collection 
of its Proceedings, consisting of short summaries 
of the papers read and business done at the 
meetings. The first two numbers have just been 
issued, and may be obtained by non-members 
from Messrs. Triibner for 1s. 6d. We may add 
that these Proceedings are quite distinct from 
the larger volume of Transactions, which prints 
the papers in full, and also systematic reports 
of the condition of philological studies. Both 
these publications, however, are largely due to 
the activity instilled into the society by its 
secretary, Prof. J. P. Postgate. 

WE are glad to hear that Padre Fita, whose 
Actas inéditas de Siete Ooncilios Espanoles was 
reviewed in the ACADEMY of last week, has 
made a beginning of his proposed ‘‘ Espaiia 
Semitica” by sending to Paris drawings of two 
Jewish sepulchral inscriptions from Corunna. 
He has also contributed some Rabbinical con- 
tracts of the twelfth century to the Revue des 
Etudes juives. 


Dr. D. G. Brinton proposes to issue by sub- 
scription a ‘‘ Library of Aboriginal Literature,” 
consisting of Indian works in the original 
language, with an English translation and 
notes. The first volume, containing the Maya 
Chronicles, edited by Dr. Brinton himself, will 
be ready before the close of the year. Other 
texts suggested are the Central American 
Calendars, the Annals of Quauhtitlan, the 
National Legend of the Creeks (edited by Mr. 
Albert 8. Gatschet), and the Chronicles of the 
Cakchiquels. Dr. Brinton’s address is 115 
South Seventh Street, Philadelphia; and we 
notice with approval that subscription can be 
made separately for the first volume. 


THE Revue de Linguistique of July 15 contains 
the second portion of livre v. of the Codex 
Calixtinus of Compostella. The value of this 
part lies in the descriptions of objects of ancient 
and early mediaeval art, notably those at Com- 


All | postella, the sarcophagus of St. Aegidius at 


Arles, and the other Roman remains there. 
We have Roland and his peers venerated as 
martyrs at Blaye and in the Landes; among 
them the body of “ Arastagni Regis Britanniae.” 
Some legends of the saints are as interesting a8 
any folk-lore tales—e.g,, that of §. Hutropius, 
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visited Jerusalem in the time of our Saviour. 
The other articles are by Ch. E. de Ujfalvy, 
on the lan, of the Yagnébes, a small tribe 
in the Pamir Valley, with a grammar distinct 
from that of the people round, and with Iranian 
analogies. A Marist missionary ins some 
careful notes on the language of Lifu, one of 
the Loyalty Islands, with particular attention 
to the phonology. A. S. Gatschet has a list of 
geographical names from the Southern States 
of the United States, with etymologies from the 
of the former Indian inhabitants. A 
‘amil folk-lore tale and a specimen of Mozam- 
bique Oréole-francais complete the number. 


In the Zuskal-Erria of September 10 sub- 
scriptions are invited for the “Diccionario 
Basco-Espaiiol ” left in MS. by F. de Aizquibel. 
The work will be published in folio parts, 
double columns, on the ist, 5th, and 15th of 
each month, at the rate of eight folio columns 
the half-real (1id.). Foreign subscribers will 
be charged the postage in addition. Sub- 
scriptions are received by J. R. Baroja and 
L. Bubinat, booksellers at San Sebastian. 








FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 

Oleographs), hand ly framed. se about to purchase pictures 

should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
GEO. REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 











Ghiberti and Donatello, with other Karly 
Italian Sculptors. By Leader Scott. 
(Sampson Low.) 


Tuar period in the history of plastic art 
which begins with Niccola Pisano and finishes 
with the end of the fifteenth century is 
surpassed in interest by that of no other age 
or country. It is remarkable for its steady 
development, for its unity, and almost he- 
reditary transmission through a long line of 
great artists, bound together by the relation- 
ship of father to son and master to pupil. 
At the beginning of this period, in the 
thirteenth century, Italy was not strikingly 
ahead of other parts of Europe in artistic 
power, The wonderful sculpture on the 
north doors of Rheims Cathedral executed in 
the first half of the thirteenth century by 
French sculptors, the painted retable of 
Westminster and the lovely bronze effigy of 
Eleanor of Castile, both produced by English- 
men at the end of the thirteenth century, are 
at least equal in artistic merit to any con- 
temporary [talian work. But, while in France 
and England but little further progress was 
made in the centuries that followed, in Italy 
it was only the beginning of a long and 
steady course of development, which culmi- 
nated in the wonderful productions (to speak 
of sculpture only) of Ghiberti and Donatello, 
with their pupils. 

Mr. Leader Scott’s little book gives an 
outline of this great period of art in a very 
clear and concise manner. It is well and 
carefully written throughout; and one cannot 
but regret that its narrow limits have ex- 
eluded any account of so many not unim- 
portant sculptors, especially during the later 
part of the period treated of—men, for ex- 
ample, such as Rossellino and Mino da Fiesole. 
After a valuable sketch of the pre-Niccola 
sculptors of Italy, Mr. Scott discusses in a 
very fair and impartial manner the much vexed 
question as to whether the art of Niccola was 
not Apulian in its origin rather than classical. 





After describing the scanty documentary 
evidenee on both sides, he writes :— 

‘In the absence of proof, internal evidence 
muet be sought. If Niccola were not a purely 
inventive genius, where is his anti-type? Do 
his works more assimilate to the classical 
remains at Pisa or the mixed classico-Saracenic 
style of meridian art of the twelfth century ?” 
The author’s suggestion is a very probable 
one :— 

‘¢ Ts it not likely that, when Frederick II. took 
Nicoola in 1221 to Naples (he being a lad of 
sixteen or seventeen), the sculptures of the South 
may have developed his artistic genius, and 
induced him, on his return to Pisa, to study 
with greater interest the Greek sculptures there 
which were his models in his more mature 
works.” 

Useful descriptions follow of Niccola’s chief 
works—the Pisan pulpit, dated 1260; the 
famous shrine of St. Dominic at Bologna ; the 
still more magnificent pulpit at Siena; and 
the fountain in the Piazza at Perugia, begun 
in 1274. 

From Niccola the long line of artists con- 
tinues through his son Giovanni, whose pupil, 
Andrea Pisano, executed the first gate of the 
Florence baptistery in 1332, with many 
others, all owing something, directly or in- 
directly, to the first great Pisano. One 
family of sculptors, however, the Cosmati, 
seem to have laboured all through the 
thirteenth century in a quite independent 
way—relying for richness of effect on many- 
coloured mosaics rather than on their sculp- 
tured decorations. I may add to Mr. Scott’s 
short account of this remarkable family of 
artists that they have a special interest to us 
English from the fact that the “ Petrus Civis 
Romanus” who made the shrine of Edward 
the Confessor and part of the mosaic pave- 
ment in Westminster Abbey can be almost 
proved to be the same Petrus who helped to 
make the beautiful baldacchino over the high 
altar of San Paolo fuori le Mura. 

The account given by Mr. Scott of Ghi- 
berti and the story of the making of his 
marvellous baptistery gates is no less excel- 
lent than the rest of the book. The history 
of these gates is practically the history of the 
man’s working life, for he spent on their pro- 
duction no less than fifty years—a lifetime 
well spent, as no words can do justice to their 
wonderful beauty and technical skill in execu- 
tion. Thetwo are very dissimilar—the earlier 
one is simple in design and thoroughly sculp- 
turesque in treatment; the later gate, with 
its compositions of many figures in each 
panel, and its wonderful effects of receding 
planes and distances, to some extent verges 
upon the domain of painting. And yet the 
work is so beautiful, and its effects are pro- 
duced with such skill, that it is impossible to 
wish it any other than it is. Each little 
figure, each small bust which decorates the 
framework of the large panels, is a studied 
and finished work of art in itself; and yet 
they are but little noticed in the general mass 
of splendour. ‘There is a very fair repro- 
duction of this in the South Kensington 
Museum, where the details can be easily 
examined. No one should omit to notice the 
wonderful litttle portrait busts of Ghiberti 
himself and his step-father, Bartolo. 

Ghiberti and Donatello had the happy lot 





to live in that intermediate period of Italian 
history when Florentine sculptors had learned 
from classical art its full lessons of quiet har- 
mony and truth to nature, without having 
lost those religious beliefs which gave ex- 
pression and deep feeling to the works of the 
earlier artists whose technical knowledge was 
imperfect. In the course of a few years the 
great wave of revived pagan thought was 
doomed to obliterate this early spirituality 
and reverent worship of purity, making a 
mock of all religion and belief in goodness, 
and creating a state of society the wickedest, 
perhaps, that any age or country has ever 
seen. This was the beginning of the decay 
of all the arts. Even Michelangelo, that 
almost superhuman artist and poet, was deeply 
oppressed by the gloomy and sin-stained 
spirit of his age. One feels that even his 
most perfect works are to some extent marred 
artistically by a crushing sense of the Welt- 
Schmerz (world-pain) and a shrinking dread 
of the divine wrath which seemed to be 
threatening the world. The works of Dona- 
tello are free from any expression that recalls 
sin or pain. Quiet peace and innocent beauty 
are the chief characteristics of his sculpture. 
Beauty of form is combined with the sug- 
gestion of a pure and faith-directed soul in 
perhaps as perfect a manner as the laws 
of plastic art will admit. His St. George is 
not only a beautiful youth—so far, a Greek 
sculptor would perhaps have surpassed him— 
but he is also a noble-minded knight, with 
steadfast, trusting soul, whose look and atti- 
tude show that he will not flinch in the 
presence of the awful danger that is coming 
upon him. Nothing, not even the work of 
a Greek sculptor, could surpass the exquisite 
grace and loveliness of Donatello’s bas-reliet 
of St. Cecilia, a profile bust in very low relief. 
The saint is evidently touching the keys of 
an organ, though the hands are not shown; 
she looks downwards, with lips slightly parted. 
This power of obtaining the utmost amount 
of expression in the very slightest relief was 
one of Donatello’s specialities, and was imi- 
tated with varying degrees of success by a 
whole school of pupils. The wonderful deli- 
cacy and refinement of execution for which 
the works of Donatello and Ghiberti are so 
remarkable is no doubt partly owing to their 
early training in the goldsmith’s art. Dona- 
tello especially delighted, quite to the end of 
his life, in work which brought out his early 
practice in this handicraft. The beautiful 
bronze reliefs of angels playing musical instru- 
ments which adorn the high altar of the 
Duomo at Padua are enriched with delicate 
lines and ornaments inlaid in gold. The 
Martelli mirror-case, now at Kensington, is 
another instance of this. 

Among its other uses this little book 
of Mr. Scott’s will form a very instruct- 
ive guide to a great part of the South 
Kensington Museum, which is extraordinarily 
rich both in originals and casts of the best 
specimens of Italian sculpture. Nowhere 
else, indeed—not even in the Bargello in 
Fiorence—can the student see so large a 
collection in one place. Mr. Scott has cer- 
tainly done good work in helping to make 
this collection intelligible and instructive. 


J. Henry MrIppieton, 
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THE BOOLAK MUSEUM. 


WuttE Egyptologists of every nationality are 
congratulating themselves and each other upon 
the safety of the Boolak Museum, it will not 
be amiss to note that a priceless addition had 
been made to the treasures of that famous 
collection shortly before the breaking out of the 
late rebellion. Several of the royal mummies 
discovered last year at Dayr-el-Baharee were, 
it will be remembered, found garlanded with 
flowers, those flowers being for the most part 
in as perfect preservation as the specimen 
plants in a “Hortus Siccus.” M. Arthur Rhoné, 
in a recent letter to Ze Temps, has described 
the extremely curious way in which these 
garlands are woven. They consist of the petals 
and sepals of various flowers, detached from 
their stems, and enclosed each in a folded 
leaf of either the Egyptian willow (Salix 
salsaf) or the Mimusops Kummel Bruce. The 
floral ornaments thus devised were then 
arranged in rows (the points being all set 
one way) and connected by means of a thread 
of date-leaf fibre woven in a kind of chain 
stitch. The whole resembles a coarse “ edging ” 
of vegetable lace-work. Among tho flowers 
thus preserved are the bright blue blossoms of 
the Delphinium orientalis, or larkspur; the 
blue lotus, or Nymphoea coerulea; the white, 
or Nymphoea lotue, with pink-tipped sepals ; 
the blossoms of the Sesbania Aegyptiaca; and 
the orange-hued flower of the Carthamus 
tinctorius, or safflower, so largely employed as 
a dye by the ancient inhabitants of the Nile 
valley. The dried fruit, as well as the dried 
yellow blossom, of the Acacia Nilotica is like- 
wise present; and mention is also made of the 
blossom of a species of water-melon now 
extinct. The foregoing are all interwoven in 
the garlands in which the mummy of Amen- 
hotep I. was elaborately swathed. With others of 
the royal mummies were found fine detached 
specimens of both kinds of lotus, the blue and 
the white, with stems, blossoms, and seed-pods 
complete. Still more interesting is it to learn 
that upon the mummy of the priest Nebsooni, 
maternal grandfather of King Pinotem II. 
(XXIst Dynasty), there was found a specimen 
of the lichen known to botanists as the Parmelia 
JSurfuracca. This plant is indigenous to the 
islands of the Greek Archipelago, whence it 
must have been brought to Egypt at, or before, 
the period of the Her-Hor Dynasty (B.c. 1100 
or B.C. 1200). Under the Arabic name of 
‘* Kheba,” it is sold by the native druggists in 
Cairo to this day. 

These frail ~ a of many a vanished spring 
have been arranged for the Boolak Museum 
with exquisite skill by that eminent traveller 
and botanist Dr. Schweinfurth. Olassified, 
mounted, and, so to say, illustrated by modern 
examples of the same flowers and plants, they 
fill eleven cases—a collection absolutely unique, 
and likely ever toremain so. The hues of these 
old-world flowers are said to be as brilliant as 
those of their modern prototypes; and, but for 
the labels which show them to be three thousand 
years apart, no ordinary observer could dis- 
tinguish between those which were buried with 
the Pharaohs and those which were gathered 
and dried only a few months ago. 

AmELIA B. EDWARDS. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


PONTORMO’S PICTURE FROM HAMILTON PALACE 
IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
National Gallery : Sept. 18, 1882, 
The explanation of the subject of the above- 
named picture which has been offered by Dr. 
J.-P. Richter in last week’s issue of the 
ACADEMY will have been read with interest by 
all who haye paid attention to the remarkable 








composition itself. The title ‘‘ An Allegory,” 
which the picture bore when at Hamilton 
Palace, has indeed been allowed to remain for 
the present until a less vague or more satis- 
factory description of the subject could be given. 
Yet that some theme from sacred, profane, or 
legendary story was here treated seemed more 
and more palpable the longer one contemplated 
the picture. Nor could certain figures and 
combinations occurring therein fail to recal to 
mind passages from the history of the patriarchs 
Jacob and Joseph. 

It was difficult, however, to unite the separate 
groups in one consistent whole; and it was 
evident at least that more than one event, 
more than one phase of a continuous story, was 
here presented to the eye at once. The tur- 
baned and crowned personage who forms the 
centre of the group on the left was clearly an 
Eastern potentate, and on the first glance sug- 
gested a Pharaoh. The two children clad alike, 
ascending the winding staircase, and seen agai 
above at the death-bed of an aged man, instantly 
recalled either Jacob and Esau, or Manasseh 
and Ephraim. But their connexion with what 
passed elsewhere was not very clear; while the 
riddle was further complicated by the osten- 
tatious display of isolated statues, which might 
rather pre-suppose a classical than a sacred 
story. Not but that “idols” might appro- 
priately appear and play a very prominent part 
in a Biblical subject. Only here they seemed 
to be mere adjuncts to the scene, attracting no 
attention for good or for evil from the persons 
around. The réle of the personage who 
wears a red cap and a violet mantle, and 
who re-appears in four different parts of 
the composition, was not easily to be guessed ; 
no more than that of either of the women above, 
clothed in red, save that one of these might be 
the mother of the boy whom she embraces at 
the top of the staircase. 

Dr. Richter may now be congratulated on 
being the first to furnish a most probable eluci- 
dation of the subject-matter of the picture. 
And his explanation will appear all the more 
convincing if we take into account the very 
— mode of conception and treatment of 

iblical subjects common to Andrea del Sarto 
and his two distinguished pupils and sometime 
co-workers, Pontormo and Franciabigio. True 
character-painting was not usual with any of 
them. A certain abstract type of head is apt to 
prevail in their works. Occasionally, as in some 
of Andrea’s magnificent frescoes in the court of 
the Annunziata, we find beautiful female por- 
traits introduced, notably in that representing 
the Nativity of Mary. But portraiture is rarer 
in his works and those of his followers than in 
the compositions of an earlier generation of 
Florentine painters. When Pontormo would 
aim at character, he is apt to fall into carica- 
ture, as in the picture now in question, where 
the figure in which Dr. Richter, probably cor- 
rectly, discerns the ‘‘ steward of the household” 
of Joseph is really grotesque in its crabbed and 
pompous self-sufficiency, and is not unlikely to 
be maliciously reminiscent of some maggiordomo 
with whom Pontormo had had to deal. The 
abstract, in fact, in contradistinction to the true 
ideal on the one hand, and to the purely 
naturalistic on the other, had begun to pervade 
the Florentine school. The only artists who 
could conceive a true ideal, and so place them- 
selves on a level with the ancient Greeks, were 
Leonardo da Vinci and Michelangelo. 

None need be astonished to find the con- 
secutive incidents of a story told on one panel 
or canvas. This had been done from the 
beginning of mediaeval art, and was continued 
and amplified in the frankest manner through- 
out the period of the Renaissance. But the 
simplicity of this mode of treating a narrative 
was no longer in accordance with the more 
artificial and conscious practice of the sixteenth 


an 


century. The charming naivefé with which a 
Botticelli, a Filippino Lippi, or a Ghirlandajo, 
or, in the Northern school, a Memlinck, could 
assemble in one harmonious composition, en- 
riched by the beauties of landscape and archi- 
tecture, the main incidents and all the possible 
accidents of a story, yet leaving them all dis- 
tinct and, so to say, legible with ease, gave way 
to an awkward attempt to satisfy academical 
exigencies by extremely artificial grouping and 
ingenious arrangements of background. 

he picture now under consideration is a 
striking example of the later practice. It 
contains great beauties. The figures are well 
drawn, if with some conventionalism; the 
draperies are well cast; the colouring is rich 
and luminous; the execution at once precise 
and masterly. But, as to the subject, it is 
obscured by the artificial arrangement and the 
effort to crowd a number of separate events 
po a contracted space. The spectator remains 
co. . 

Accepting Dr. Richter’s exposition of the 
subject as the most probable one, strengthened 
as it is by his citation from Vasari, which would 
really seem to identify the picture with that 
once in the Casa Borgherini, there yet remain 
some points to be cleared up. Any difficulty 
arising from the non-appearance of all of 
Joseph’s brethren in the soos gem group may 
be easily got over; want of space restricted the 
painter to suggesting the presence of all by the 
introduction of two or three. The eager crowd 
in the background, kept in check by soldiers, 
may contain the rest of the family and their 
belongings. A more serious problem is the 
appearance of Joseph on a car, or platform, 
drawn by what Dr. Richter (inadvertently, no 
doubt) calls ‘‘Cupids.” It is obvious that 
these three naked children could never move 
that rather ponderous machine on small wheels, 
encumbered by the weight of a man and a 
child, together with what appears to be the 
statue of a boy on a column, although this 
figure is represented with the colours of life. 

I take this entire group, including the kneel- 
ing man who presents a petition or an address 
to the person on the car, to symbolise the high 

ition to which Joseph had attained in the 
and of Egypt. The notion is a ‘‘ triumph, 
which the painter had to compress into his 
limited space as well as he could. In the threo 
“« putti,” crowned with wreaths of bay or olive, 
we may recognise an idea taken from those 
triumphal and allegorical pageants and proces- 
sions so rife in Italy during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, in some of which, in 
Florence, Pontormo himself had been called 
upon to exercise his ingenuity. _ 

For the rest, I only so far dissent from Dr. 
Richter’s interpretation as to doubt whether 
anything is meant to be represented in the com- 
position beyond the ge history of Joseph 
and his kindred when the latter had immi- 
grated into Egypt. I am inclined to see in the 
crowd in the middle distance the newly arrived 
Hebrews only, and not the natives of the land, 
who, for some well-timed measures of corn, had 
been so cunningly deprived of their fields and 
cattle by the astute stranger and his royal 

atron. But this slight reservation in no way 
impairs Dr. Richter’s chief argument. 

. W. Burton. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


A socrety for the study and illustration of 
ancient and mediaeval costume is being formed. 
It proposes to publish large and careful draw- 
ings from contemporary objects — sculpture, 
paintings, illuminations, &c.—accuracy en 

aranteed by experts, whose signatures Wl! 
Be attached. The value of such work 18 
obvious; and the scheme has already met with 





} the approval of many distinguished artists aud 
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savants, both here and on the Continent, who 
have promised their support. The hon. sec- 
re is Mr. E. W. Godwin, of 7 Great 
College Street, Westminister. 


WE are glad to hear that Mr. Griggs’ series 
of ‘‘ Portfolios of Modern Art,” to the rare 
excellence of which we have more than once 
drawn attention, is to be continued, with Mr. 
Quaritch for publisher. These consist, it may 
be as well to repeat, of examples of industrial 
art (chiefly from South Kensington) repro- 
duced by means of photo-chromo-lithography. 
Twenty-two parts have already appeared, each 
containing two plates; and some of these are 
now out of print. 


THE New York Critic states that Mr. Ruskin 
has bought several etchings and water-colours of 
Mr. Thomas Moran, chietly landscapes in the 
Yellowstone country, and also some etchings of 
Mrs. Moran. 


M. Lerovo~tp Friamene’s fine picture of 
‘‘Rorke’s Drift” has been bought by the 
Austrian Government. 


Amone the art books to be published by 
Messrs. Sampson Low during the coming season 
are Dr. Jean-Paul Richter’s long-expected 
Italian Art in the National Gallery, which will 
be illustrated with forty engravings ; The Re- 
naissance of Art in Italy, by Mr. Leader Scott ; 
An Illustrated Dictionary of Words used in Art 
and Archaeology, by Mr. J. W. Mollett ; Paint- 
ing, English and American, by Messrs. H. J. 
Wilmot Buxton and 8S. R. Kohler; and a trans- 
lation of Dr. Franz von Reber’s History of 
Ancient Art, by Mr. J. T. ‘Thacker, with 300 
illustrations and a glossary. 


Messrs. GEORGE BELL AND Sons have ready 
for immediate publication 7'he History of Wood- 
Engraving in America, by Mr. W. J. Linton, 
with one hundred specimens; and How to 
Decorate ; or, Hints on Home Decorations, by 
Mr. M. KE. James, with coloured plates and 
numerous diagrams. 


AMONG Messrs. Remington’s announcements 
we notice Modern Landscape, by Mr. J. Comyns 
Oarr, with etchings after Crome, Constable, 
Rousseau, Corot, &c.; and a condensed edition 
of Mr. Charles C. Perkins’ Historical Hand. 
book to Italian Sculpture. 


Messrs. JoHN WALKER AND Co. have in the 
press Scottish Loch Scenery, by Thomas A. Croal, 
iulustrated with a series of twenty-four coloured 
plates trom drawings by A. 1’. Lydon, being a 
companion volume to English Lake Scenery, 
which was so favourably received last year ; 
also a Guide to China Painting for Amateurs, 
trauslated from the German. 

WE learn from the Scotsman that a cast of 
the cross which stands in the old churchyard 
of Kildalton, Islay, has been presented to the 
museum of the Scottish Society of Edinburgh. 
According to Mr. Andersou, this may be re- 
garded as perhaps the best example of the best 
period of Celtic art in stone to be met with iu 
the country. 


AN exhibition of the works of the late Henri 
Lehmann is being organised in Paris to be 
opened next January. 


THE pleasantest article in the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts this month is one in which M. 
Clement de Kis gives a sketch of the French 
artist Maurice Quentin de Latour @ propos of 
seventy portraits by him that have lately been 
engraved by A. Lalauze. Latour is not an artist 
of whom the uninitiated know much; indeed, 
M. de Ris admits that it is impossible to know 
him at his best without making a pilgrimage to 
the little museum of Saint-Quentin, which is 
not always convenient even for his most devoted 
admirers todo. However, the portraits engraved 
by Lalauze, several of which are reproduced in 
the Gazette, show him to haye heen 9 fascinating 





artist—one who was able to reflect the character 
of his sitters in his art, whether it were the 

iquante charm of the ladies of the Oourt of 
uis XV. or the mock heroism of their gal- 
lants. M. Clement de Ris allows his enthusiasm 
to carry him beyond bounds sometimes—as, for 
instance, when he compares Latour with Titian 
and Vandyke—but everyone will thank him 
and M. Lalauze for introducing them to such 
a clever, spirited artist who has hitherto 
only been known by a few drawings in the 
Louvre collection. It is sad to hear that his 
life was unhappy. He was always subject to 
fits of insanity, and died mad. 


THE Kunstkronik gives this week an interest- 
ing notice of the veteran German painter Stirn- 
brand, who died on August 2 at Stuttgart, aged 
ninety-one. Stirnbrand’s career was most re- 
markable. When about three years old he 
was rescued from the waters of the Danube, 
into which his mother (a Croatian soldier's wife) 
had thrown him, by an Austrian officer, who 
provided for him for some time by placing him 
with a Rentmeister at Linz, who brought him 
up with his own children. He received the 
name of Stirnbrand on account of a burn on 
his forehead. He began his art-life as a house- 
painter, and then as a painter of tea-boards and 
other lacquered wares, which he decorated with 
portraits of all the celebrities of the time. His 
portraits were so good that they soon brought 
him into notice; and, without having had the 
least instruction in painting, we find him 
receiving numerous commissions from princes, 
queens, and other celebrities. He does not 
seem, however, to have made a fortune, but his 
house, presided over by a clever wife, became a 
centre of much of the artistic and literary society 
of hisday. His portraits were always carefully 
executed and pleasing, but did not show any 
remarkable genius. He executed a few altar- 
pieces and genre-pictures, but for the most part 
his long life was spent in endless portrait. 
taking. 
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MUSIC. 


Dictionary of Music and Music ians. 
Grove. Parts XV. and XVI. 
and Co.) 


A LoNnG time has elapsed since the appear- 
ance of part xiv.; but we have now before 
us a double number containing some important 
articles, among which those of Schubert and 
Schumann, with the well-known signature “G.,” 
will probably prove the most readable and the 
most attractive. The article on Beethoven in 
the first volume, occupying nearly forty-eight 
pages, was considered a very long one, but that 
on Schubert in part xv. exceeds it in length by 
about sixteen pages. Dr. Grove has for many 
years taken a deep interest in everything 
connected with the life and works of the great 
Viennese composer; the ‘‘dusky heaps of 
music”’ discovered by him at Vienna in 1867, 
the production of Schubert novelties at the 
Crystal Palace through his influence, and the 
recent discussion about the ‘‘ Gastein” sym- 
phony—all this proclaims him one of Schubert’s 
most ardent devotees. There is not anything 
new to say about the composer's life, which is 
here told in the writer’s usual graphic and 
genial style. Some valuable tables have been 
arranged with much care, patience, and minute 
research. Of these, the most important are the 
alphabetical list of his songs and the catalogue 
of all the printed and unprinted works in 
the order of their composition. In looking 
down the long list, one is astonished at 
the number of pieces which still remain in MS. 
Musicians will of course be anxious to, know 


whether any fresh discovery has been! made 


By Georg 
(Macmillan 





—— 


ee 


respecting the supposed missing symphony. 
Dr. Grove has nothing new to reveal, ut his 
belief in the fact that a symphony was written 
at Gastein remains unshaken. Schubert's 
letter to the committee of the Musik Verein in 
1826 and the statements of Bauernfeld are 
certainly very strong points in favour of 
‘*G.’s” assertion that a symphony was com- 
posed at Gastein in 1825 and forwarded to the 
society in the following year. There is, how- 
ever, much to be said on the other side, and 
Herr Pohl’s statement that the symphony in 
question is identical with the one known as 
No. 9 in OC cannot be lightly dismissed. In 
Kreissle’s Life of Schubert it is stated that 
Ferdinand Schubert, usually very accurate, 
gave the year 1826 as the date of the origin of 
this symphony in ©. This might explain 
Schubert’s allusion to ‘‘a grand symphony ” 
in the celebrated “ Kupelwieser” letter ; and 
the fact that in 1828, when the symphony in O 
was found too difficult for performance by the 
Musik Verein, Schubert himself proposed the 
earlier one, No. 6, also in O, seems to go some- 
what against the Gastein theory. Why, if he 
sent in a symphony in 1826, was not that one 
tried ? 

The article on ‘‘ Schools of Composition” is 
somewhat tediously spun out; all the informa- 
tion might, we think, have been given in far 
less space. A rapid survey of the various 
schools from the fourteenth to the nineteenth 
century would have been useful; but, crowded 
as it is with detail and with unnecessary com- 
ments, the article is unsatisfactory. Men- 
delssohn and especially Max Bruch come in 
for too large a share of praise ; while the account 
of Wagner’s music and theories is as illogical 
as it is ill-tempered. In speaking of the 
German school of the eighteenth century, the 
writer says that Haydn worked out the sonata- 
form ‘‘by his own unaided genius.” What 
about the labours of Carl Philipp Emanuel 
Bach, his predecessor, and Haydn’s generous 
statement, ‘‘ All that I know I owe to E. Bach” ? 
Again, from some remarks he makes on ‘‘ Ad- 
ditional Accompaniments” in connexion with 
Handel, it would seem that the writer is unable 
or unwilling to distinguish between their use 
and their abuse. Of Mozart he says that he 
wrote “ not from the head, but from the heart.’ 
The heart had certainly a great deal to do with 
his music, but there was also plenty of head- 
work. It is a pity that Raff is mentioned as 
one of the greatest living representatives of the 
imaginative and romantic schools. 

The article on Schumann is very interesting. 
Dr. Grove, after describing the artistic relations 
between Schumann and Mendelssohn, most 
justly remarks that, if some of the expressions 
in Mendelssohn’s letters with regard to Schu- 
mann sound somewhat disparaging, we must 
remember that ‘‘ it is not the personal Mendels- 
sohn speaking against the personal Schumann, 
but rather the creative artist speaking against 
the critic.” In the notice of Mdme. Schumann 
it is said that she has not played in Paris since 
1832. This statement is not correct; sho 
played there about twenty years ago. 

Other articles of importance are those on 
“Score,” ‘*Scottish Music,”  ‘‘ Service,” 
‘*Shake,” and ‘Singing.’ In the one on 
“‘Score” the writer gives two ways of ‘‘ arran- 
ging” a passage from the overture of “ Der 
Freischiitz.” ‘The first was sanctioned by 
Weber. The second is given to show how, ‘‘in 
the hope of attaining brilliancy,” the rhythm of 
the passage is distorted. A third way, by Liszt, 
ought also to have been given, in which the 
spirit of the original is preserved and brilliancy 
attained without any distortion of rhythm. 

Part xvi. gives the commencement of an 
article entitled “Sketches, Sketch-Books,” which 
promises to he yery entertaining and instructive, 

. J, 8, SUEDLOCK. 
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I for IRELAND. 
EXAMINERS, 1883. 

INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION BOARD are prepared to receive 
APPLICATIONS from persona who desire to have their Names placed upon 
the List from which the Examiners for 1883 will be selecte’. The subjects 
of Examination are—Greck, Latin, English, French, German, Italian. Celtic, 
Mathematics, Arithmetic and Book-keeping, Natural Philosophy (Experi+ 
mental Physics), Chemistry, Botany and Animal Physiology, Drawing, 
Music, Domestic Economy, 

Particulars as to remuneration, &c.,can be had on application to the 


ss 
E iner,” should be sent in on or before the 
iorn “of OCTOBER NEXT. dd d to the Assistant-C issi 
By order. 
ARTHUR HILL CurRTI TIS, Assistant- 
T. J. BELLINGHAM BRADY, § Commissioners, 


3 ) Hame-strest, Dublin, September 1th, 1882. 











A. VACANCY having occurred in the 
ROFESSORSHIP of GREEK and LATIN in the MASON SCIENCE 

cr ;LLEGE. BIRMINGHAM, the COUNCIL ,are pre pared to receive 
. APPLICATIONS ( d b: Is) for the ‘APPOINTMENT. 
The stipend is £200 per annum, plus smoahinas of the Class Fees. 

Applications must be sent in to the Secretary, G, H. MORLEY, not later 
than OCTOBER 3 te — 

Further parti y be btained from the Secretary. 


DRAWING, Oil Painting, Terra Cotta, 
China, &c., Figure, Flowers, Landscape.—LESSONS by a Lady 
(Exhibitor) ; also Piano (classical and modern), Singing, &c. Terms 
moderate.—Address CaNTo, 10, Upper Baker-street, W. 











RE-RAPHAELITE MASTERPIECE for 
SALE.— SHEPHERD BROS. have NOW ON VIEW at their 
7, RJ STREET, 8ST. JAMES’8S, LONDON, 
NN MOOR,” a large and important work, 
painted by HENRY WALLIS ts in rien. and engraved in the “ Art Journal.” 


PICTURESQUE, ANTIQUE FUR- 

NISHED HOUSE.—Eleven Rooms; healthful, lovely scenery. 
Stretton Hills, Shropshire, £75 annum.—Address A. B. Woop, Esq., 
Pension fédre, sous Lausanne, Switzerland. 








This day is published, price 21s. 


(THE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
DR. SAMUEL HIBBERT WARE, Author of “ The Foundations of 
Manchester,” &c. Edited by Mrs. HIBBERT WARE. 

Macchester : J. E. CORNISH, 33, Piccadilly. 





THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


HE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR 
for the SESSION 1882—83. Price 3s.: by post, 3s. 8d. 
Manchester: J. E. CORNISH ; London: MACMILLAN & Co. 





Just published, price 1s. 6d.; by post, Is, 8d. 
HE CALENDAR of the UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE of WALES for the SESSION 1882—83. 
Manchester: J. E. CORNISH, 33, Piccadilly. 





Just ready, fcap. 8vo, price Is. 


UTLINES of ZOOLOGY for JUNIOR 
im CLASSES, With numerous Illustrations. By W. F. CoLLier, 


Dublin: SULLIVAN BROTHERS ; London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


LE PASSANT 


(THE LIGHT-HEARTED ONE). 
From the Original of FRANCOIS COPPEE. 
By T. L. OXLEY, 
Author of “‘ Annunziata Grimani, = Calais to Karlsbad,” “ Jacques 
Balmat,” ‘* Yadaste,” &c. 


London: KerBY & ENDEAX, Publishers, 440, Oxford-street. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library.) 
AUTOTYPE Pe Ph 
artisticexpression. 


AUTOTYPE is celebrated for its noble Collection of { oute of the OLD 
MASTERS, and for numerous fine examples of MODERN ART. 


MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. 


ISSUE of 397 AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of PAINTINGS in this 
Celebrated Gallery. Catalogue on applicati 








graphy, with unique powers of 





ETCHINGS 
For the “* LIBER STUDIORUM.” 
Twenty-five of these Celebrated Etchings, in Autotype Facsimile, are now 
ready, Half-a-Crown each ; or the Set can be obtained, elegantly bound in 
cloth, at Three Guineas, 


URNER’S 


WALKER’S CABINET of OLD FANS. Fifty-two Illustrations. A few 
Copies left. One Guinea each, 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 
of special pnotographic excelience and wide application. 

To adorn at little cost the walls of Home with Artistic Mostenptecee, 
visit the AUTOTYPE FINE-AKT GALLERY, 74, New Oxford-street, baat 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


LONDON, 


THE LIBER STUDIORUM 


J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 
Reproduced in Facsimile by the Autotyne Process, and accompanied with 
Notices of each Plate’ by the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. Publishing 
in Three Volumes, each containigg Leyenda & Illustra.ioas, price Bour 
Guineas 4 — Volume the First now ri 
Detac tes of - _ of the “Liber.” with the Commentar: 
apperteining, are P 





‘a aOTHERAN & CO., 
36, Piccadilly, W., and 136, Strand, W.c, 





New and Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


TRASEADEN HALL. “When George the 


Turrp was Krnc.” By Major-General W,G. HAMLEY 
—_ of “Guilty or Not Guilty,’ “‘The House o 
ys ” 
**¢ Traseaden Hall’ is in all respects an admirable novel— 
it is animated and humorous, soldierly and ama, 
imes. 
‘*We may repeat that we have rarely met with a book by 
@ veteran writer so full of freshness and unflagging anima- 
tion.”—Saturday Review. 


This day is published.—The Third Edition. 


THE REVOLT of MAN. By Walter 
—- New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

**¢ The Revolt of Man’ is decidedly clever. . . . It is 


a happy idea well worked out, and must rank amongst 
the best literary confections of its kind.’’—Athenaewm. 


Edinburgh and London: Witt1am Biackwoop & Sons. 





THE ee Tey OF = nee OF 
** CHALLENGE: 
Now ready, ** ae... Vol, II., in royal ~d price 30s., cloth. 


REPORT on the SCIENTIFIC RESULTS 

“of the VOYAGE of H.M.8. “ CnelL aes one the Years 

1873—76, under the Command of Fo acon G. 8. NARES, R.N., F.R.S., and 

Captain F. T. THOMSON, R.N. red under the Superintendence of the 

late Sir C. W. THOMSON, F.R.S., ro now of JoHN MoRRAY, F.R.S.E., one 

of the Naturalists of the Expedition. 

*,* This Volume may also be had in Three separate Parts, XIV., XV., 

and XVI. of the entire Work, as follows :— 

PART XIV. “* Magnetical and M logical Observations.” Price 25s. 

Part XV. APPENDIX A. ‘Report on the Pressure Errors of the ‘Chal- 
lenger ’ Thermometers.” Price 2s. 6d. 

PART XVI. APPENDIX B. ‘‘ Report on the Petrology of St. Paul’s Rocks.” 
Price 2s. 6d. 





Printed for !H.M. Stationery Office : Published Order of H.M. Govern- 
ment: Sold by Longmans & Co., John Murray, Macmillan &Co., Simpkin 
& Co., Triibner & Co., E. Stanford, J. D. Potter, and Kegan Paul, Trench, 

., London; A, & C. Black, and Douglas & Foulis, Edinburgh ; and 
by ‘A. Thom & Co., and Hodges, Figgis, & Co., Dublin. 





EUGENE’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
Fifth Edition, crown 8ve, cloth, 5s. 


UGENE’S STUDENT'S COMPARA- 


TIVE GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. With an His- 
torical Sketch of the Formation of French. For the use of Upper and Middle 
Schools. With Copious Exercises, By G. EUGENE. 


Or, GRAMMAR, 3s. ; EXERCISES, 2s, 6d. 


“* The appearance of a Grammar like this is in itself a sign that great ad- 
vance is being made in the teaching of modern as well as of ancient 
langu ages... Mr. Eugéne’s book is one that we can strongly recom- 
oene. Educational Times. 

“In itself this is in many ways the most satisfactory Grammar for begin- 
ners that we have as yet seen.” — Athenaeum. 

“The most attractive book on the subject that has ever come under our 
notice.”—Leeds Mercury. 


EUGENE’S FRENCH METHOD, 
Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, Is, 6d. 


4,UGENE’S FRENCH METHOD. Ele- 


mentary French Lessons, Easy Rules and Exercises preparatory to 
the “* Student’s C e French G .” by the Same Author. 
“Certainly deserves to rank orn. the best of our elementary French 
Exercise- Books.”—Educational Tim 
© best book of the kind with swatch I am acquainted, ‘ Eugéne’s 
Elementary Lessons in French.’ 
Dr. al Lecturer of French, Owens College. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 








On September 29th (One Shilling), No. 274. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For OCTOBER. 
With Illustrations by GEorGE Dv MAURIER and W. SMALL. 
CONTENTS. 


NO NEW THING. (With an Illustration.) Chap. XIV.—Philip in a 
New Part. Chap. XV.—Mrs. Winnington receives a Shock. 


MISS EDGEWORTH. 

A GLIMPSE of the UNITED STATES. 
SOME SOLAR and LUNAR MYTHS. 
VOLTAIRE in ENGLAND.—Part I. 
THE KACHYENS. 

A VISIT to DELPHI. 


DAMOCLES. By the Author of “For Percival.” (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. XVI.—A Last Look. Chap. XVII.—News of the Rutherfords. 


London : | SMITH, ELDER, + & Co Co., » 15, » Waterloo-place. 


MACMILLAN? S MAGAZINE. 


No. 276. For OCTOBER, Price ls. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
THOUGHTS SUGGESTED by MR. MOZLEY’S OXFORD REMINIS- 
CENCES. By the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
PATRIOTIC POETRY. By A. W. WARD. 
A FEW PLAIN WORDS on INDIAN FINANCE. By AN INDIAN CIVILIAN. 
NO FICTION. 


“EPHPHATHA.” A VISIT to the DEAF and DUMB ASYLUM at SIENA 
By F. G. Kerr. 


THE EXPANSION J — in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 
Professor J. R. 


CARCASSONNE. Ary ‘nae THOMPSON. 
IN OCTOBER. By S. K. PHILLIPS. 


MOLTKE’S CAMPAIGN against the EGYPTIANS. By H, SUTHERLAND- 
EDWARDS. 


THOUGHT-READING. By H, M. Mason. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S CHILDKEN. By A. MATHESON. 
LONDON EVICTIONS. By P. C. PavL. 

London : MACMILLAN & Co. 





F. V. WHITE & COS 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ALL AMONG the BARLEY. By 


FLORA HAYTER. 3 vols. 


FAIR FACES and TRUE HEARTS. 


y the AUTHOR of “MARGARET MORTIMER’S 
SECOND HUSBAND.” 3 vols. [Just ready. 


LOST in the CROWD. By the 


AUTHOR of ‘RECOMMENDED to MERCY.” 
3 vols. (Immediately. 


MY CONNAUGHT COUSINS. By 


HARRIETT JAY, Author of “ Two Men and a Maid,” 
“* The Queen of Connaught,” &c. 3vols. [Shortly. 


HOW THEY LOVED HIM. By 


FLORENCE MARRYAT, Author of “ My Sister A 
—- » “ A Broken Blossom,” &c. 3vols. Second 
ition. 


“Mrs. Lean has written a stronger book than she ever 
wrote before.”’—Athenaeum, 


WAS HERS the FAULT? By the 
UTHOR of “A CRUEL SECRET,” ‘“‘WOOING a 
SWEETERIAR, ” &e. 3 vols. 


“There is much cleverness in the story.’’-Queen. 
**The book is very readable.” —Academy. 


SWEETHEART and WIFE. By 
LADY CONSTANCE HOWARD. 3 vols. Second 
Edition. 

*** Sweetheart and Wife’ is a love idyll, skilfully painted 
in the midst of many people and many scenes, described by 
one who writes with that very rare attribute of the modern 
novelist—knowledge of, and familiarity with, the society 
she pictures.”’—Life. 


THREE FAIR DAUGHTERS. By 


LAURENCE BROOKE, Author of ‘‘ The Queen of Two 
Worlds,” &c. 3 vols. 

*** Three Fair Daughters’ is just the or og taking story 
its title suggests. Indeed, the whole story is fresh 
and amusing in no common degree, and will hardly fail to 
~ puaewe wherever it may be read.’’— John Bull. 


F, V. WHITE & C0.’S SELECT NOVELS, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
The following Volumes of the Series are now ready, 
and can be obtained of all Bookseilers in Town and 
Country, and at all Railway Bookstalls. 


MY SISTER the ACTRESS. By 


FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


MORNING POST says:—‘‘It is a very pretty story, 
and told in the author’s happiest manner.’ 


THE DEAN’S WIFE. By Mrs. 


EILOART. 
JOHN BULL says :—“ Any reader who wants a good 
story thoroughly well told cannot do better than read ‘The 

Dean’s Wife.’”’ 


A BROKEN BLOSSOM. By 


FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
SCOTSMAN says :—‘“‘ Deserves to be ranked as the most 
artistic and altogether the best work of fiction its clever 
and prolific author has yet written.”’ 


TWO MEN and a MAID. By 


HARRIET? JAY, Author of “The Queen of Con- 
naught,”’ &c, 
GRAPHIC says :—‘‘ Compared with the former works 
of the authoress of ‘The Queen of Connaught,’ this novel 
must be pronounced second to none.” 


PHYLLIDA. ByFlorence Marryat, 


Author of “My Sister the Actress,” ‘A Broken 
Blossom,”’ &c. (In October. 
COURT JOURNAL says:—“‘Phyllida’ is decidedly 
one of the best novels of the season.” 


SWEETHEART and WIFE. By 


LADY CONSTANCE HOWARD. [In October. 








In picture cover, price ls,; post-free, 1s. 2d. 


THE LIFE and ADVENTURES of 


FRED. G. BURNABY, Colonel Commanding the Royal 
Horse Guards Blue ; Author of “‘ A Ride to Khiva.” 





London: F.V. Wurtz & Co., 31, Southampton-street, Strand, 
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